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PUBLIC REGULATION OF RAILROAD ISSUES 


A substantial economic warrant exists for the exercise of control 
by the state over the issue of securities by public service cor 
porations. But grievous misconception prevails as to the exact 
way in which over-capitalization, so-called, really puts the public 
interest in jeopardy. Aside from the losses to private investors, 
what, in point of fact, are the evil consequences to be feared and 
averted? The prevalent view underlying most anti-stock-watering 
legislation is that the prevention of over-capitalization is inci 
dental to the making of reasonable rates. ‘This was peculiarly 
true in the early days before the courts evolved the doctrine of 
the fair value of property as a basis for charges. In this con 
nection stock-watering impinges upon physical valuation.’ It 
seems to be true that, although the connection between capitaliza 
tion and rates is not immediate, the volume of outstanding s« 
curities may oftentimes be indirectly a factor of considerable 
moment in rate making. But there is a far more weighty plea 
in the public interest for the prevention of unwise financing. 

The strongest argument against over-capitalization is that it 
tends to interfere with proper maintenance—with the making, that 
is to say, of needed improvements and the rendering of satis 
factory service. This is frankly conceded nowadays by official 
spokesmen of the carriers themselves.” Public interest in this re 
gard merely confirms the dictates of business prudence, in the 
demand that a corporation should always hold itself in readiness 
to issue stocks or bonds advantageously in case of need. This 
it certainly cannot do, except under prohibitive penalties, if its 
bonds stand at heavy discounts and its stocks are quoted at 
merely nominal figures. This point cannot be too strongly em 
phasized. It is not primarily that the public suffers, as a result 
of over-capitalization, because a railroad is unable to pay a re 

*Cf. Ripley, “Railroad Valuation,” Political Science Quarterly, XXII (1907), 
p. 600. 

*Railway Age Gazette, LVI (1914), p. 61. 
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the community. Unreasonable rates may take a part, indeed, but 
never the whole. 

Public policy in the matter of protection of common rights 
with regard to rates and service and of the interest of investors 
in the domain of railroad finance may assume either of two forms. 
‘he more modest one relies upon mere publicity as a safeguard 
against abuse. The other, more radical in type, seeks positively 
to regulate the amount and nature of the securities issued and 
th reby to exercise a strict and definite control over every detail 
of financial management. In view of the imminence of legislation 
by both the United States and Canada in this field, it is important 
to understand the advantages and limitations of each of these 
plans. 

Strict and complete publicity, without further specific regula 
tion, is the policy ably advocated by the federal Railroad Securi 
ties Commission of 1910.° This body held that too much stress 
was being laid upon “keeping down the nominal amount of stock, 
and too little upon getting the actual amount of capital needed 
and having it properly used.” Emphasis was also laid upon the 
ease with which such state statutes might be evaded. Moreover, 
it was repeatedly urged that the federal government in seeking 
to standardize railroad finance must beware of the appearance of 
a guarantee of quality. As phrased by the Railroad Securities 
Commission (1911): 

We are told that if it was possible to standardize food by a pure 

food law, it ought to be possible to standardize railroad securities by 
a securities law. It is possible—to the same extent and no more. The 
pure food law enables a man to know what he is buying. It does not 
certify that the thing he buys is good for him. That is left to his 
intelligence. The government cannot protect the investors against the 
consequences of their unwisdom in buying unprofitable bonds, any 
more than it can protect the consumers against the consequences of 
their unwisdom in eating indigestible food. 
The importance of this warning, that not even an _ implied 
guaranty of securities approved for issue follows their certification 
by a public commission, is found in the embodiment of such a 
disclaimer in all of the newer public service commission laws.® 

The two general policies, mentioned above, as to the duty of the 
government in creating corporations—first, the older view that, 

tipley, Railroads: Rates and Regulation, p. 573. 

*Commission Regulation of Public Utilities, compiled by the National Civic 
lederation, New York, 1914. Cf. evidence for the I. C. C. before Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, June, 1914, on the subject. 
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these states have not been content to stop at rate regulation 
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The experience of New York in regulating capital issues is most 
uminating—because of the magnitude of the interests involved; 
hecause, unlike the western states, financial rather than rate regu 
lation has been the main object of interest; and because of the 
exceptional ability and intelligence of the members of the admin 
istrative boards. For many years the old railroad commission 
id been an utter nonentity, abjectly subservient to the powerful 


In 1893 just before the forma 


railroad and trolley companies, 
tion of the Metropolitan Street Railway, when, for some reason, 
the commission refused its approval of a $6.000.000 stock increase 


of the Pavonia Ferry road, Thomas Ryan and his friends had 


the securities printed just the same and then exchanged them for 
To this 


a like amount of Metropolitan Street Railway stock.'* 
high-handed proceeding the railroad commission interposed no 
objection. Under the initiative of Governor Hughes, two separate 
*The necessity of strict definition of such delegated legislative powers 
irises from judicial decisions to the effect that without specific rules for 


guidance of an administrative board in exercising control over the issue 
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1y (1907), 111 N. W. Rep. 289.) 

“The details of Metropolitan Street Railway finance are contained in the 
four years’ reports of the First District Commission. They are also re 
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foundation of all sound financing, is continued throughout. In the 
second place, the issue of securities in order to pay for mere re 
placement of property has been severely condemned in a number 
of instances. The Lehigh and Hudson River road in 1909 was 
thus forbidden to sell bonds in order to reimburse its treasury for 
payments not properly chargeable to capital. On the other hand, 
expenditures made for investment in the property from income 

iy with entire propriety—and, since amendment of the law in 
1910, legally as well—be paid for through the issue of stocks or 
bonds. The Erie, in 1912, having satisfied the commission that 
within five years it had spent $12,000,000 out of earnings upon 
ts property, Was permitted to capitalize it.'‘ As to whether non 
revenue-producing expenditures, such as abolition of grade cross 
ings, should be entirely capitalized, is a nice question depending 
upon one’s view of the nature of surplus revenue.'* The up-state 
commission, noting a disposition to meet all such expenditures 
through the sale of securities, has wisely declared that the ten 
dency “should be checked and repressed” in the interest of con 
servative finance. As to the dangerous plan of paying for im 
provements through the creation of a floating debt, the New 
York boards are in accord with the federal Securities Commission 
in condemning it flatly. 

Another group of New York cases are concerned with the issue of 
securities in connection with consolidation. In the wide field of 
public utilities it doubtless appears in the public interest to permit 
a strong concern with low operating costs to absorb small, weak, 
or otherwise handicapped competitors. Yet the price paid for 
purchase is a vital element to be considered. The up-state com 
mission in such matters adheres to the prudent plan of requiring 
amortization of the difference between the inventory cost of the 
physical property acquired and the price actually paid. The 
Delaware and Hudson case in 1908 showed the necessity of curb 
ing the tendency to water the stock of a strong company through 
the purchase of subsidiaries at exorbitant figures. This railroad 
requested authority to issue bonds in order to take up notes rep- 
resenting acquisition of the Hudson Valley Railway together with 
certain undeveloped coal properties. Investigation revealed a 
good deal of scandal associated with the purchase of these prop- 
erties prior to the creation of the commission. The original 


"1 P.S.C. 2d D. (N. Y., 1912) 238. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug., 1914. 
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was in jeopardy. But a subsequent decision prohibiting a stock 
vidend of 80 per cent for “property and services.” as a cover 


for largely increased earnings and in order to distribute pre vious 


lepreciation credit and surplus, manifested adherence to the only 


wise course to be allowed.*! 

The distinct issue of corporate reorganization, with its attend 
int increase of securities or perpetuation of preceding excessive 
issues, has not in the railroad field directly engaged the attention 
of the up-state commission. But the protracted struggle in the 
Third Avenue Street Railway case** shows that the metropolitan 
commission from this viewpoint also has taken its responsibilities 
seriously. The closest analogy, indicating the attitude of the up 
state commission, is that of the Watertown Electric Light Com 
pany in 1909. The commission apparently refrained from an un 
luly drastic policy in sealing down securities.2** Unlike Texas, 

m to be reviewed, the policy pursued did not seek to undo at 
one fell stroke a long course of financial excesses in the past. 
Nevertheless, a wholesome restraint and corrective was applied so 
far as practicable. 

It will be observed that the same broad question is raised in 

th merger and reorganization cases as to the proper function 
of public regulation. Is it to be limited to present and future 
ction, or is it to be retroactive in effect, seeking to correct or 
compensate for financial excesses in the past? It is evident that 
in attempt to disentangle these successive periods of time is a 
matter of the utmost difficulty. The results of men’s misdeeds 
generally long outlive them. And yet impatience in seeking to un 
do the past at once may result in as grave inconvenience and in 
justice as neglect to consider it at all. This follows from the well 
known principle that financial excesses are bound sooner or later 
to be reflected in corresponding market quotations for the securi 
ties. Innocent holders for value, considered in connection with 
the substitution of new securities for old under reorganization 
proceedings for example, may or may not already have incurred 
heavy losses through depression in price of their securities. One 


Bronx Gas and Electric Light Co. (1909), case no. 1160. 

“(Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug., 1914. 

“Cf. the Binghamton case (203 N. Y. 22 [1907]) where it was held that 
the commission had no power to permit an issue on condition that certain out 
tanding stock be cancelled; but that it could merely be determined whether 
the proposed issue was in accordance with the statute. Cf. the Fall River 
Gas Co. case (1913), 214 Mass. 529. 
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have been met. The spirit actuating the service is well summed up 
in the following quotation from a recent report: 

While the commission does not, in making authorization of securi 
ties, in any way guarantee that the securities so authorized are a 
good investment, yet it is earnestly endeavoring to bring it about 
that the financial statements on the basis of which such securities are 
sold may be such that the investor will not be misled. 

It is thus apparent that the features of complete publicity and 
strict regulation are esteemed to have equal weight under the New 
York law and practice. 

It is broadly significant also that in New York state the ex- 
perience has been quite parallel to that of the United States in 
respect of conflict of authority between the administrative and 
the judicial branches of the government.** The carriers in both 
instances have sought refuge from decisions of the commissions in 
restraining orders of the courts. A notable instance now in con 
troversy is afforded by the New York Central Commutation Rate 
case. The commission ordered certain reductions in fares, from 
which appeal was promptly taken to the appellate court. In 
January, 1914, a decision was handed down annulling the order 
on the ground that the real merits were not passed upon. The 
inevitable result followed. Resort was promptly had to the legis- 
lature, which responded to local pressure and passed a special bill 
re-instating the rates annulled. This is the lesson of experience 
everywhere. Until the courts cease to hold it to be their function 
to review such cases on economic grounds and in the broadest way, 
the legislature is debarred from vesting full responsibility in the 
igent to whom it has delegated legislative power. Resort to 
special legislation is bound to follow adjudication of this char- 
acter. It is certainly to be hoped that the New York Court of 
Appeals will follow the precedent laid down in the Illinois Central 
decision in 1910 by the Supreme Court of the United States.** 


The experience of Massachusetts in seeking honest capitaliza- 
£ I 
tion by law is significant in several respects.*® It reveals the pos- 


sibility of too great strictness in financial regulation, or rather 


* Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Regulation, ch. 14. 

* Thid., p. 538. 

*The following references will be found serviceable: Ripley, Trusts, Pools 
and Corporations, 1909, pp. 121-148; C. J. Bullock, Pub. American Economic 
Association, 3d series, X (1909), pp. 384-429; Quarterly Journal of Economics 
XXIT (1908), p. 640. A good historical summary will be found in the Fall 
River Gas Co. case, 214 Mass. 529. 
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parts of the country where share capital had at the outset no real 
worth. The main effort in Massachusetts, then, for many years, 
was to divide fairly the premium on new shares between the stock 
holders and the public. This task was imposed upon the Rail 
road Commission, which, while having only advisory powers in mat 
ters of rate making since 1869, was given full authority in the 
spl ere of re gulation of the issue of securities. But a review of the 
expr rience seems to indicate too microscopic attention to the mere 
matter of issue price, to the neglect of the broader issues of finan 
cial policy, such as charges to depreciation, the relative propor 
tion of stocks and bonds, and the insistent demands for new in 
vestment in plant for the sake of the service. 

The cardinal principle at law in Massachusetts has been to re 
quire that no securities of public service companies shall be issued 
except for cash and at not less than par value. The wisdom of the 
general plan is almost universally recognized; but the practical 
means of attaining the desired end without unduly hampering en 
terprise, have varied from time to time. The first plan, before 
IS71, was to prohibit all issues of stock except at par. This was 
manifestly unfair both to the corporation and to the public. It 
often deprived the former of whatever premium the stock would 


scription rights. ‘The second plan, in effect from 1871 to 1878, 
was to require that all new shares should be sold at public auction.*' 
This was perhaps borrowed from the long-standing English cus 
tom of “auction clauses,” requiring gas companies to put forth 
their securities in this way. But this violated the traditional 
rights of stockholders to preference in all such transactions. 
Moreover, it opened the way to contests for control between rival 
interests, which violently disturbed market prices. At this point 
in 1893, came the illuminating experience with the Connecticut 
River road, elsewhere set forth.** This led to the anti-stock-water 
ing law of 1894, prohibiting the issue of share capital at other 
than the market value, this value to be ascertained by the Rail- 
road Commission. 

The Massachusetts law of 1894 undoubtedly restrained the is 
sue of watered stock. Shares were issued under it in some cases 

“As early as 1877 the Railroad Commission applied the principle “al 
though with considerable hesitation” that capitalization should not exceed the 
value of the tangible assets minus the liabilities. (Reports, 1877, p. 127.) 

*Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1914. 
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the railroad commission.**° The control of the state is still supreme, 
but an opportunity is offered for such liberality on the part of cor- 
porations and their shareholders as shall insure the success of their 
issues. Premiums of $25 per share, carrying rights worth as high 
is #5, have already been allowed. 

The objection to this more liberal policy, vehemently urged, 
was that in times of abounding prosperity, stockholders might be 
tempted to fix prices of emission so low as practically to entail 
stock-watering. But the reservation of power to disapprove of 
these terms appeared to be a sufficient safeguard.**® It was gen- 
erally recognized as a result of this varied experience that both 
public and shareholders had rights which must be respected. Com 
plete freedom of issue leads to inflation. ‘Too drastic restriction 
dries up the springs of capital upon which the public must depend 
for future development. A wise course lies intermediate between 
the two. The decline and fall of the New England railroads in 
1912-1914 has stood in the way of any decisive test of the latest 
principle adopted. And the entire reorganization of the old 
railroad board, in 1913, creating a new public service commission, 
has brought both powers and procedure more nearly into line with 
the practice of New York and the other American states.** The 
old advisory railroad commission of 1869 was transformed after 
forty-four years into the present administrative board which dif- 
fers little from that of New York. ‘This legislation, however, 
afforded a most disquieting evidence of the power of a railroad 
lobby. Despite the incisive campaign waged by Governor Foss 
for three years, the New Haven Railroad demanded and, as the 
price of its consent, received a clause enabling railroads to issue 
long-time securities up to twice the amount of their outstanding 
capital stock. This iniquitous provision runs counter to all the 
dictates of business prudence. What will happen as a result re- 
mains to be seen.** At the same time, in the matter of rates, 
mandatory rather than recommendatory powers were in general 
conferred. 

"The liberalization of the general corporation law at the same time is 
discussed in Quarterly Journal of Economics, XVIII, pp. 269-280; reprinted 
in Trusts, Pools and Corporations, pp. 382-392. 

“The law was construed in the Fortieth Annual Report of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, p. 155, as follows: 

The phrase “so low as to be inconsistent with the public interest,” un 
doubtedly difficult of exact definition, must, in connection with the legislative 
act of 1908, be taken to mean in any specific case an issue price materially 
lower than a price which would assure a ready market for the issue. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXVII (913), p. 699. 

“Cf. p. 560 infra. 
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The Texas Stock and Bond law of 1893 declares that the 
power and authority of issuing or executing bonds or other evi- 


dences of debt and all kinds of stock and shares are special privi- 


leges and franchises; and that the right of supervision and 
control is vested in the state. It is specifically provided that ‘tno 
honds or other indebtedness shall be increased or issued . . 
over or above the reasonable value of said railroad property” 
though in case of emergency, bonds and stocks may be executed 
to an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the valuation. Under 
this Texas law, therefore, it is evident not only that all bonds 
must be authorized and approved but that they must be actually 
registered. No further issues may take place until all previous 
over-capitalization has been expunged. Such obliteration may 
take place either by reinvestment of earnings in the property, or 
else through gradual appreciation of assets due to the growth 
of the country. For, under the law, valuation being based upon 
the cost of reproduction, donated property, such as land, may be 
inventoried at present or prevailing prices. In the administra- 
tion of this statute, a sharp distinction is made between those 
properties constructed and capitalized before the passage of the 
law, and the new roads built since that time. For all new con 
struction of independent roads the commission applies an arbi 
trary scale of costs which seems to be sufficiently liberal to allow 
for promoters’ profits, seasoning of the property, and even a cer- 
tain value for the franchise. But great hardship has arisen in 
the application of the law either to old roads or to extensions and 
improvements attempted by these older properties. So evident 
did it become that an entirely different mode of treatment was 
necessary for the two classes of railroads, that the law was 
amended in 1901 so as to permit the separate and independent 
capitalization of extensions, regardless of the over-capitalization 
of the main stem. 

The prime result contemplated by the Texas authorities being 
to impose a check upon over-capitalization, it is beyond question 
that this has been attained. How rigid the limitations were may 
be instanced by the case of the Houston and Texas Central. Be- 
tween 1892 and 1906 the length of this road expanded from 507 
to 694 miles, while the total capitalization was actually reduced 
by about $1,000,000; that is to say, the average stocks and 
bonds per mile of line dropped from $50,900 to $35,700. Simi- 
lar results followed all over the state. Between 1894 and 1906 
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own superior credit by parent railroads outside the state although 
secured by the assets of Texas lines.** 

The conclusion is unavoidable that people resident in other 
states have furnished Texas with transportation for which it does 
not pay. The antiquated physical valuations used as a standard 
for capitalization also fail to recognize the degree to which the 
growth of the country has tended in itself to bring the volume of 
securities outstanding into accord with the present worth of the 
investment. Physical valuations as a consequence stand far be 
low the assessments for purposes of taxation. It appears that the 
development of the country has already automatically “squeezed” 
much of the water out of its railroad capitalization; and that 
economic conditions are now ripe for the inauguration of a more 
liberal policy in future. 

The Texas law seems to demand amendment in such a manner 
as to release the railroad commission from the arbitrary and 
exacting mathematical requirements of the statute; and to permit 
it. like the New York commissions, to exercise a reasonable dis 
cretion in authorizing railroads to issue securities for all legitimate 
purposes. It seems probable also that the law is theoretically de 
fective in seeking to prevent all stock-watering in connection with 
new construction. This point is indeed indirectly conceded, as 
we have already seen, by the liberal way in which construction 
costs are measured. ‘Texas, above all things, stands in need of 
transportation development by reason of its vast area. The dis 
couragement to prospective investors is almost abject. It is 
certain that not only the issue of bonds at a discount, but even 
resort to stock bonuses in order to promote the sale of bonds, may 
at times be necessary in order to procure an adequate supply of 
new capital under the risks attendant upon pioneering.** But, 
whatever one may think about stock-watering as a necessary con 
comitant of construction, the Texas experience clearly demon 
strates that a drastic attempt within a brief period to correct all 
the excesses of the past,*® may so completely discourage enterprise 
in the present as to militate against the public interest. 

“U.S. Railroad Securities Commission, p. 30. Cf. the Pecos Valley line. 

The Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fé system is partly in Texas, partly 
in New Mexico. The I.C.C. found in a rate case the former capitalized at 
$8,000 per mile, the latter $42,000, with no difference in actual cost. Railway 
Age Gazette, LVI (1914), p. 322. 

“Cf. Commissioners Meyer and Knapp, Hearings on Rate Increases, III 
(1910), p. 2513. 


“Cf. p. 549 supra on the attempt in reorganization proceedings in New 
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within the state of New Jersey.*® On the other hand, the funda 
mental principle is clearly enunciated that regulation implies pro 
tection against competition as a necessary corollary. It is against 
the public interest to permit two monopolies, both subject to regu 
lation, to invade one another’s territory.°° The record of this 
New Jersey commission, although short, seems likely to entitle it 
to a commanding position among administrative boards of this 
type in the United States. 

A few additional cases from other parts of the country indicate 
certain significant tendencies. The contrast in attitude toward 
construction between the well-settled East and the undeveloped 
territory in the West is striking. The general need of transporta 
tion facilities in the latter case renders it particularly difficult to 
resist the temptation to admit newcomers regardless of conse 
quences. In other words, the settled policy in the East of recog 
nizing and protecting transportation as a local monopoly is far 
less rigidly applied. Thus in Nebraska,®' although the commis 
sion by constitutional amendment may disapprove of competition, 
invasion of already occupied territory is not forbidden, on the 
ground that it “involves such grave responsibility that the com 
mission will not exercise it unless specifically directed so to do by 
the legislature.” 

In California such competition in invading virgin territory is 
obviated by the device applied to the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
roed of an equally divided ownership of stock between the Atchi- 
son and the Southern Pacific.®°* But, it appearing that $35,000,000 


of stock at par is carried on the books of these companies at only 
$7,600,000, a physical valuation of the property is demanded as 
a prerequisite for further bond issues. There is no evidence, how 


ever, of a disposition to imitate the rigorous Texas plan of ex 
punging this watered stock before permitting further issues for 
construction. A more positive restraint in another California 


“ Decision, Dec. 19, 1913. 

“New Jersey Power Company, decided January 27, 1914. Well expressed 
for New York in the repeated refusal by the up-state commission to permit 
the financing of trolley lines parallelling the New York Central from Buffalo 
to the Hudson River. 3 P.S.C. 2d D.(N. Y., 1913) 55. 

Marked liberality in treatment is also manifested in the allowance of capi 
talization of expenses of development. This is unique. Cf. P.S.C.(N. Y., 
1912), 246, allowing 30 per cent of the capitalization for the special value of 
“plant with a business attached.” 

" Railway Commission, Sixth Ann. Rep. (1913), p. 255. 

* Railroad Commission, 1914, decision no. 1428, 
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service commissions and state courts now at work in this field.°® 
No fewer than six different state commissions are said to be taking 
. hand in the pending reorganization of the Wabash. The ap 
proval of each is necessary for validation of the plans, and it is 
impossible to obey so many masters. It is also daily becoming 
more clear that the conflict of state and federal authority in the 
regulation of rates can be averted only by the assumption of 
unified financial control by the United States.°* Rates, service, 
ind finance are so completely interlocked that satisfactory regu 
lation in each field cannot be exercised except by the assumption 
of full authority over all three domains alike. 

The foregoing recital of the causes of federal interest in con 
trol of capitalization seems to dispose summarily of the recom 
mendations of the Railroad Securities Commission of 1910. in 
favor of a conservative policy of mere publicity. It would appear 
as if, in order to relieve the carriers from the conflicting and some- 
times harassing exercise of power by the different state boards, the 
only course would be to confer equally broad powers upon the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. Otherwise the state commissions 
might not be retired from the field. This, likewise, is the princi 
pal objection to a plan of control intermediate between mere pub 
licity and strict regulation.°* ‘The prevention of issuance of 
securities for improper purposes, and of immoral profits to in 
siders, as well as a guarantee that all moneys raised shall be 
rightly expended for the public good, might conceivably be brought 
about through a greater concentration of responsibility upon di 
rectors. They might be required, for example, to subscribe to a 
full and sworn statement on the corporate minutes as to these de 
tails and thereafter be made criminally liable at law. Did not 
the state commissions, endowed with much broader discretionary 
authority over the issuance of securities, already exist, this plan 
might have much to recommend it. At all events it would do 
away with such dummy directors as were used by the Mellen 


“Cf. the conflict of laws in the New Haven case in 1908 respecting valida 
tion of securities in Massachusetts of a corporation chartered in Connecticut 
(198 Mass. 413). The Validation Act of 1910 was a necessary consequence. 

But the Supreme Court decision in the Shreveport case, just rendered, con 
siderably clarifies the situation. 

" Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Regulation, ch. 20. 

“Railway Age Gazette, LVI, 1914, p. 62. Embodied in H. R. 13454 pre- 
sented by Mr. Esch of Wisconsin. It provides for the issuance of a certificate 
of notification. A bill for positive regulation is embodied in H. R. 12584, 
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SOME NEGLECTED PHASES OF RATE REGULATION 
Fluctuating Prices and the Earnings of Capital 


Although the connection between rising or falling prices and 
the rate of interest has long been recognized, there is little evi 
dence that the knowledge of this fact is a working force in busi 
ness; and the writer has as yet seen no attempt to apply it to 
the problems of regulation. Yet in deciding what is a reasonable 
rate of return on capital invested in a quasi-public enterprise, 
surely we cannot claim to have settled the question with perfect 
justice if we ignore the fact that a five per cent income, thinned by 
a two per cent annual loss in the purchasing power of the prin 
cipal, is no better than three per cent would be in an era of stable 
prices, or one per cent at a time when prices are falling two per 
cent a year. And especially if the market rate of interest changes 
so as to make the real return more nearly equable, must not this 
play some part in calculations of just compensation? 

That business men themselves are slow to recognize this fact 
must have been the conclusion of any one who reads their utter 
ances in the financial journals during the recent depression, notably 
in the matter of the low prices of high-grade securities and the 
high rates of interest necessary to float new bond issues. These 
rates were not high enough to be more than a tardy and partial 
compensation for the great fall in the purchasing power of money 
which began in 1896. Possibly, if this fact were fully realized by 
business men, they would not regard every rise in interest rates 
with so much alarm, nor feel that the soundness of credit is tot- 
tering on the brink of disaster merely because interest rates are 
unusually high. 

If the resistance to an inevitable rise of interest rates takes the 
shape of substituting preferred stock for bonds, as it seems to 
have done in part, this may of itself prove to be a wholesome 
feature, making for fewer receiverships. But the virtue lies not 
in refusing to pay a high rate; rather in compelling the investor, 
in exchange for a frankly high rate of return, to accept a security 
that carries no right of foreclosure if the specified rate is not 
paid. To appreciate how wholesome such a change may be, one 
need only realize that the railroads have been so fully bonded 
already that in 1911 only 38.9 per cent of their outstanding 
securities (not owned by railroads) were stocks, and 61.1 per cent 
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ginning of a long downward movement, then we should look for 
lower and lower interest rates, more like those which prevailed to 
ward the end of the last great fall in prices. So far as the fall 
in prices in the United States may be due to the revision of the 
tariff, it is not likely to continue. So far as it may be due to 
the slight falling off of gold production which was reported for 
1913, that seems to have been due to temporary causes. Clearly 
it is not yet safe to build on the hope that the day of high prices 
s over. Sound business management demands serious study of 
these things. 

But the business man has a better excuse for ignoring them than 
have those engaged in the task of public regulation, for he is not 
supposed to be looking after any one’s welfare but his own. ‘To 


be sure, as all know, his mistakes do hurt his neighbors and all 
with whom he has business dealings, but at least the sinfulness of 
his blunders is not marked upon him, as upon the judge or utility 
commissioner, by the badge of official responsibility. Moreover, 
we are satisfied if the business man succeeds in the task of shrewdly 
forecasting the actual course of earnings and expenses, while the 
public official is popularly supposed to be dealing with the ethical 
issue of fairness. The business man can perhaps afford to throw 
ethics to the winds and to ignore changes in prices that bring him 
an unearned increment at the expense of investors (and wage- 
earners), provided only they are not followed by changes in wages 
ind interest. But can the regulator of rates acquit his conscience 
so easily? 

Arbitrators of railroad wage disputes are giving out awards 
based on the increased cost of maintaining a reasonable standard 
of comfort, and “putting it up to” the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow higher rates in case the present scale of charges is 
not high enough to pay the increased wages and still leave a rea- 
sonable return on invested capital. But, so far, there is little in- 
dication that regulating boards have taken a corresponding atti- 
tude toward the effect of rising or falling prices on the investor. 
If there is an independent standard of fairness to investors similar 
to the conception of a fair standard of living for wage-earners, 
surely that standard demands that, in an era when prices have 
long been rising at an average rate of over three per cent a year, 
investors should receive three per cent more than in an era of 
steady prices, and six per cent more than they should be allowed if 
prices were falling at the same rate, 
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to their calculations of their own true profits and losses, on which 
their demand for loans must be based; and that as a result the 
irket rate of interest will compensate much more closely than 
the past for the ups and downs of prices. If this occurs it will 
become a fact which the officials charged with regulating rates 
in no longer by any possibility ignore. 

It may be suggested that the demand for high earnings came 
‘ather late in the day to be attributed to a price movement that 
began in 1896. For obvious reasons, the long-term securities are 
the last to feel the effect of price movements.* Moreover, I make 
no claim that the point here raised is the whole explanation of 
iny great money stringency or even a major part of it, merely 
that it is one important and much-neglected element in the prob 

But there is one further feature of the situation in regu 
lated industries which may furnish a partial answer to the ob 
jection here raised, 


Surplus Accumulated out of Earnings 


These businesses, particularly the railroads perhaps, have made 
large betterments out of earnings, often charging them to oper 
ating expenses; in fact, the claim that the roads, as a whole, are 
not now overcapitalized rests on the additions made in this way 
to their tangible assets. And they have used this disguised re 
investment of earnings as an argument against the lowering of 
rates to a basis that would yield only a fair return on their 
(smaller) original investment, while at the same time pleading 
the low cash dividends as evidence that their returns were not and 
had not been unreasonably high. ‘They wanted to get the benefit 
of the reinvestments in future dividends on their value, but not 
to have them counted in calculating past earnings for purposes 
of regulation. Yet, obviously, the stockholders’ share of the 
dividend-paying surplus of their own road is as good as a cash 
dividend invested in new securities. They would eat their cake 
and have it too—as who would not if he could, particularly if 


future cakes seemed in danger of being reduced to unreasonably 
small size? 


In recent years this policy has been brought to issue in ways 
which mean that the true rate of earnings can no longer be con- 
cealed in this fashion. If the ends of regulation are to be ac 
complished, reinvested income must appear as income when it is 


“Cf. Mitchell, Business Cycles, esp. pp. 145, 467. 
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enough to have been considerably reduced without being made 
unreasonably low, provided they had been brought to public 
notice by being divided instead of being reinvested. And in any 
case in Which a corporation has actually avoided downward regu 
lation of its earnings by unobtrusively placing part of them in an 
inside pocket, it will probably fail to stir the depths of popular 
sympathy by its claim to dividends on this accumulation. 

But whatever the case of the Burlington may be, is it not pos 
sible that before the reins were thus tightened railroads in gen 
eral got on with a rate of cash dividend that was, by itself, un 
reasonably low, at least when compared with the par value of 
stocks, but was supplemented as has been shown? and that public 
officials got used to these unduly low rates as presumably reason 
able and sufficient? But now this hoard has been brought to light, 
and the commission has set its face against allowing indefinite 
further additions beyond the reasonable rate of dividend, until the 
question shall be settled whether the roads have a vested right to 
the current rate of earnings on such accumulations, both those of 
the past and those still to come. May it not be that the part of 
the roads’ past income that is thus called in question was, in the 
decade following 1896, the part that kept the whole from being 
unduly low? 

If betterments, beyond the limits of the recognized functions of 
surplus, are to be allowed as a basis for future dividends, they 
must be counted as part of present net income, on the same foot 
ing as cash dividends. If it is to be decided that the roads have 
no vested claim to dividends on such betterments, then they will 
have lost one form of income which has played a vital part in their 
past development. And so long as no decision is reached, the 
uncertainty itself will make a higher yield necessary if investors 
are to be attracted to purchase railroad stocks, other than pre 
ferred stocks with limited dividends. 

In either case, ideas of reasonable earnings that are based on 
past cash dividends will almost certainly have to become somewhat 
more liberal. And this is for the public interest, in order to at 
tract the capital needed for the service of the public, in rivalry 
with competitive enterprises which also have the habit of accumu- 
lating surplus out of earnings when the earnings are large enough. 

If this is a true statement of the case, it has a bearing on the 
previous discussion of rising prices, and goes far to explain why it 
is only in recent years that the roads have felt, in pressure for 
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cond principle they might go so far as to cast doubt on the 
isefulness of these decorations in furthering the transportation 
f the traveling public. 
Whether either or both of these things is to be accomplished in 
future will depend largely on the method and effectiveness of 
valuations which the Interstate Commerce Commission now has 


power to make of the property of the railroads. In the past, the 


principal check of this sort scems to have been exercised by those 


tates which supervised the expenditure of funds raised by the 
suance of new securities—a check which would obviously not 
ipply to betterments made out of earnings. 
But if the measure of vigilance is the strength of temptation 
ibuse, should not the supervision logically be stricter in the 
case of reinvested earnings rather than more lax? For the easier 
funds are come by, the greater the temptation to lavish 
expenditure. Under the circumstances, it is no insult to the offi 
cials of the railroads if we raise the question whether the funds 
under discussion have not possibly been spent, some of them, with 
t lavishness which might have been somewhat restrained without 
njury to the public interest. At least there seems to have been 
some opportunity for this. 
In further safeguarding the public (if that be necessary) 
gainst having to pay dividends on little-needed “betterments,”’ it 
would probably be unwise to use the same methods employed in the 
case of new issues of securities. Government is ever in danger of 
using a steam hammer to crack a walnut. Probably an effectiv 
valuation would prove sufficient, but the valuation should deter 
mine not only the reasonably necessary expense of constructing 
the property as found, but should further decide whether the 
facilities themselves are such as are reasonably necessary to th 


public service for which the public pays. 


The contentions for which I have argued may be summarized as 
follows. First, if the depreciation of gold continues, it will prob 
ibly call for higher rates of income on investments, including 
those in quasi-public industry, than the returns to which we*have 
become accustomed. But if prices are to fall steadily from now 
on, all industries may be able to, borrow more cheaply than at 
present, and the “reasonable return” in public service industries 
may be lower than at present. Second, if betterments made out 
of earnings are entitled to future dividends at the current rate, 
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VOYAGE COSTS VIA PANAMA AND OTHER ROUTES 


Is it possible to estimate, in any reasonably approximate terms, 
the facilities which the Panama canal will offer to merchant ship 
ping? This question is one of prime importance both to the 
ty iders of the world and to the administrators of the canal: to the 
former because the canal’s influence on commerce must depend 
pon the facilities which it can offer to the vessels which carry 
that commerce; and to the latter because the income from the canal 

ust depend upon its power to attract vessels to the new route. 
The new waterway will connect two great commercial areas 

Atlantic and the Pacific basins. Goods passing to and fro 


between the countries bordering these two oceans may be carried 
by any one of several alternative routes. At present they move 


chiefly either via Magellan Straits, the Cape of Good Hope, by 
ll-sea carriage, or via the Panama, the Tehuantepec, and the 


\merican and Canadian transcontinental railways in land or com 


lil 


bined land-and-sea carriage. Only by alternating the routes by 
which this traffic is carried can the canal have any effect on inter 
national trade competition and only by inducing vessels which 
ow use the Magellan, the Cape of Good Hope, or the Suez route, 
to choose the new waterway instead, can it, as a business enter 
prise, earn an income. 

Obviously, the more definitely the merchant is able to estimate 
the probable effect of the canal in altering routes and transpor 
tation costs, the better position will he be in to judge of its in 
fluence in his commercial problems; and the closer the canal 
ulministration can figure as to the power of the new waterway 
to attract vessels, the greater will be its ability to determine 
the proper toll rates to be charged and the total income which 
it may expect. 

Any estimate of the ability of the new canal to attract vessels 
ind thus change trade routes must, clearly, rest upon the relative 
profitableness to the shipowner of using that route instead of some 
other; and any attempt to form a judgment on the subject must 
involve an analysis of the elements which enter into a shipowner’s 
calculations in determining whether he shall send his vessel by 
this, that, or the other route. 

The factors which influence the choice of routes by steamships 
are appallingly complex. They include such heterogeneous items 
as distance, ocean currents and winds, weather conditions, dangers 
of navigation, distances between fuel stations, costs of fuel, way- 
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minate, that it probably would be impossible to form any but 
he vaguest opinion, in advance of actual experience, as to the 
elative merits in this respect of two competing routes. 

Subsidy and mail contract receipts are also an indeterminate 
factor. It would, of course, be possible to compute the incomes 
from such sources as they stand at present, but the figures for 
today would be of little value tomorrow in estimating their in 
fluence on the choice of routes, for they might be changed arbi 
trarily at any moment by governmental action. 

The other factors which enter into the determination of the 
hoice of route are of very minor importance compared with thos« 


which have been mentioned. Insurance rates are not likely to be 


very different on the various alternative routes. The prevalence 


of storms, unless it be very marked in some particular locality, 
does not play a great part in altering the routes of steamships. 
It may cause them on a single voyage to alter their courses some 

what, creating some delay and thus lengthening that voyage; yet, 
on the whole, in the course of a year, the addition to the expense 
account is obviously very slight. It would determine choice of 
route only if all other things were quite equal and competition 
were very close. The same may be said in regard to differences in 
port charges. At terminal points, charges would of course be 
identical by either of two alternative routes. Only at way ports 
it which a vessel might stop to discharge or receive passengers or 
cargo would differences between the two routes make themselves 
felt and then they would only form one of the elements in the 
expenses of way-freight and passenger business. Only in those 
eases where this local business furnished a large part of the in 
come of a shipping company would the question be likely to 
become one of much concern. 

The six chief factors, mentioned above, which determine the 
choice of routes by steamers—distance, fuel costs, toll charges, 
way-freight and passenger possibilities, mail contracts, and subsi 
dies—apply with varying degrees of force to different classes of 
vessels. For line vessels, plying on definite routes on a more or 
less fixed schedule, with sailing dates published many months in 
advance, all six of the above factors are likely to be important, 
for, because of their fixed schedule and route and usually greater 
speed, they are the ones most likely to receive a considerable share 
of their income from mail contracts, subsidies, and passenger 
receipts, and to be most interested in procuring way freights to 
fill space which may not have been taken at the time of departure 
from the terminal port. The “tramp,” on the other hand, sailing 
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ind repairs, depreciation, insurance, taxes, a pro rata of the 
general overhead charges, etc., are in the neighborhood of $300 a 
day.” Of this $300 a day, approximately $140 is for fuel.° The 
capital cost of such vessels may be taken at about $300,000; and 
the owners expect, with good business, to make an annual profit 
of approximately 25 per cent.‘ Allowing for delays in port load 
ing and unloading, loss of time waiting for cargo, time required for 
inspections and overhauling, ete., such a vessel, when business is 
good, is at sea under steam probably about 230 days per annum.* 

Using these average figures as the basis for estimating costs 
via competing routes it would seem that we might get results 
which, although they would probably not be applicable to ans 
particular vessel, would at least be comparable with one another 
ind help us form some judgment as to the relative merits of the 
two routes. Even if there be a large error in the assumed aver 
ages the comparisons may nevertheless be valid if the same as 
sumptions are applied in all the cases compared. 

The method of calculation used in the following pages can best 
he illustrated by giving a specific instance. A vessel going from 
Liverpool to Batavia may choose either the Suez or the Cape of 
Good Hope route. If it takes the former its expense account will 
be somewhat as follows: 


For the round trip: 


71 days under steam at $160 a day for general expenses $11,360 


Tolls at 6.25 frances per net registered ton $3,600 each way 7,200 
Coal:’ Liverpool—Gibraltar ...... 162 tons at 25/3 $1,023 
Gibraltar—Port Said .........240 “ “ 23/0 1,380 
Port Said—Colombo .......... 4299 * © 95/6 2,734 
Colombo—Batavia and return 465 “ “ 26/0 3,022 
Colombo—Port Said .......... 429 “ “ 26/0 2,789 
Port Said—Gibraltar .........240 “ “ 25/6 1,530 
Gibraltar—Liverpool .......... 1462 “ “ 23/0 932 

13,410 


*E. R. Johnson, Panama Traffic and Tolls, pp. 176-179. 

*Calculated by assuming a coal consumption of 30 tons a day at a price, 
$1.70, computed by averaging the prices in the chief ports on Atlantic-Pacific 
routes in 1912 as given in Johnson, pp. 159 ff. ‘ 

‘Data obtained by interviews with shipowners. 

*Estimate based on sailing schedules of some of the important Atlantic- 
Pacific lines. 

*Taking the 1912 contract prices as given in Johnson, pp. 159 ff., and as- 
suming that the vessel will coal as often as possible in order to save cargo 
space. 
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more important elements of the problem of the choice of 
ites by vessels of the tramp class: time (distance), fuel costs, 
eral operating expenses, toll charges, income, and normal 
fits. Therefore, if we make a comparison of the various all 
routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific based upon figures 
whed by this method, we shall be likely to 


| be suggestive. 


get results which 
In making the comparisons it will not be necessary to examine 
ry specific route between every Atlantic port and every Pacific 
port between which trade is being or may be carried on: certain 
rts on each ocean may be taken as typical. The bulk of the 


ide between the United States and the Pacific countries origi 
ites or has its destination in our Atlantic states, and New York 
s by far the chief port of clearance and entry. If we examine 
he relation of this one city to the canal traffic we shall get results 
ch will be applicable within a reasonable limit of error to all 
\merican trade. Similarly, at least 90 per cent of European 
rade with the Pacific clears or enters half a dozen ports in Eng 
nd and northwestern Europe, such as Liverpool, Havre, Rotter 
Bremen, and Hamburg. The geographical relation of all 
them to the canal is so nearly the same that if we examine 
mditions for any one of them we shall get a fairly correct picture 
for all. In the calculations the results of which are about to be 
presented, New York has, therefore, been chosen as the typical 
\merican, and Liverpool as the typical European, port. 
In the vast area of the Pacifie a much larger number of ports 
ust be considered if we would get even approximately correct 
results. The best that can be done by way of simplification is to 
select from among the scores of places with which commercial 
dealings are carried on some eighteen or twenty which may be 
regarded as representing regions which differ distinctly from one 
mother so far as their geographical position relatively to the 
canal is concerned. In making the calculations the following hav 
heen selected: for Southern Chile, Coronel; Central Chile, Val 
paraiso; Northern Chile, Iquique; Peru, Callao; Ecuador, Guaya 
quil; Central America, San Jose de Guatemala; Western Mexico, 
\capulco; Pacific coast of the United States and British Columbia, 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Seattle; Japan, Yokohama: Nor 
thern China, Shanghai: Southern China, Hong-Kong; Philippine 
Islands, Manila; Straits Settlements, Singapore; East Indies, 
Batavia; Southern Australia, Melbourne; Eastern Australia, Syd 
ney; and New Zealand, Wellington. 
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is fixed at present at $1.20 per net registered ton at Panama and 
6.25 frs. at Suez) from Liverpool; to Coronel, Valparaiso, 
Iquique, Callao, Guayaquil, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, and Wellington; and from 
New York to all of the above and also to Yokohama, Shanghai, 
Melbourne, and Sydney. The Suez route will continue to bi 
used from Liverpool to Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, and Batavia; and from New York to Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, and Batavia. Manila will be equally accessible from 
New York by either route. The Magellan route will be aban 
doned and the Cape of Good Hope route will be used only by 
vessels plying between Liverpool and Australia. 

The “cost of service” freight rates arrived at by the calcula 
tions and here presented have, of course, no validity as indicating 
what the actual rates will be. In the first place, errors in the 
issumptions upon which the figures are based would vitiate th 
results; and in the second place, even if the figures were accurate, 
there would be little likelihood that actual freight rates would be 
determined, except in cases of full and free competition, by cost 
of service. Line vessels are almost exclusively in the ownership 
of members of one or more shipping “conferences” and the rates 
are rather generally fixed upon the monopolistic principle of what 
the traffic will bear. In the tramp service, it is true, competition 
is much more active—often very active—and there is a much 
stronger tendency for rates to sink to cost of service, yet even 
here it would be far from safe to assume that freights will fall to 
that point. The figures, therefore, can safely be used only for 
purposes of comparison. It is not at all probable, for example, 
that the freight rate from New York to Coronel via Panama will 
be the $3.23 per ton, as shown in the table, or $4.93 from Liver 
pool, yet it may nevertheless be reasonable to expect that Liver 
pool rates, even under only partial competition, will tend to be 
higher than New York rates in something like the proportion of 
+.93 to 3.23, i.e., 52 per cent higher. 

If we reduce all the differences shown in the table, to per 
centages, and represent the results diagrammatically, we get the 
graph as seen on the next page. 

If the method of comparison adopted has any validity, certain 
interesting and important conclusions may be drawn from these 
figures. By present routes New York has a slight advantage over 
Liverpool, varying from 13 per cent in the case of Coronel to 
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Ql, per cent in the case of Seattle, for all ports on the west coast 
of North and South America. For all other parts of the Pacific, 
New York is at a disadvantage relatively to Liverpool, ranging 
from a fraction of 1 per cent for Sydney and Wellington, to 21 
per cent for Batavia. When the Panama route is opened, if tolls 
oo charged as at present fixed by presidential proclamation at 
$1.20 per net registered ton (assuming that American coastwis« 
vessels are also subject to tolls), the advantage of New York 
over Liverpool in trade with the eastern littoral of the Pacific 
will be enormously increased, and will range from 42 per cent in 
the case of Seattle to 81 per cent in the case of Guayaquil. On 
he western shores of the Pacific the new route will also alter the 
relative positions materially. To Yokohama, New York’s dis 
idvantage of 18 per cent will be converted into an advantage of 
11! per cent; to Melbourne, a disadvantage of 61 per cent into 
in advantage of 6 per cent; to Sydney the slight present disad 
vantage, into an advantage of 13 per cent; and to Wellington, 
27 per cent. For Shanghai, New York will still remain at a dis 
ulvantage, but it will be reduced from 174 per cent to 44% per 
cent. For Hong-Kong, Manila, Singapore, and Batavia, there 
will be no change in the relative positions of New York and 
Liverpool. On the whole, then, New York’s position in relation 
to Pacific trade will be greatly strengthened. 

The figures are also suggestive in another most interesting way. 
rom time to time during the past few years, in the midst of the 
multitudinous discussions concerning the canal there have been 
heard faint echoes of a suggestion that possibly the wisest policy 
which the United States could pursue would be to throw the canal 
open to the shipping of the world free from any toll charge what 
ever. Such suggestions have, however, in the main, been allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed. In most that has been said or written 
on the subject of the canal it has been assumed that the govern 
ment, having expended enormous sums on the undertaking, must, 
is a matter of course, seek a direct return from the enterprise by 
exacting tribute from those who should make use of the facilities 
offered by the new waterway. The United States, so the thought 
seems to have run, is merely the successor of the private corpor 
itions which had planned the great work as a business undertak 
ing from which the stockholders were to be expected to derive a 
profit; and like them the government, having invested a given 
amount of its capital in the enterprise, is entitled to ask for a 


return in the same form as they would have expected. 
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ent to 59 per cent; for Coronel, from 53 per cent to 65 per cent ; 
for Guayaquil, from 81 per cent to 112 per cent, ete. 

(2) For Australia and New Zealand, New York’s advantage 
would be increased: in the case of Wellington, for example, from 
27 per cent to 311% per cent; and for Sydney, from 13 per cent 
to 27 per cent. 

(3) For Yokohama, similarly, New York’s advantage would be 
raised from 1114 per cent to 25! per cent. 

(4) For the greatest port of China, Shanghai, New York's dis 
ulvantage of 414 per cent would be converted into an advantage 
of 6144 per cent. For Hong-Kong and Manila, New York’s dis 
ulvantage would be greatly reduced. 

(5) For Singapore and Batavia, conditions would remain un 
changed, New York still being at a disadvantage of over 20 
per cent, 

It is clear, then, if our method of comparison is approximately 
correct, that the remission of all tolls at Panama would tend still 
further to strengthen New York as a competitor for the trade of 

ill Pacific Ocean countries except the East Indies. If, as a result 
of this added strengthening of New York’s position, the increase 
in trade, due to the remission, were to reach the fairly moderate 
sum of, say, $150,000,000, the opening of a toll-free canal might 
result in economic profit to the nation (assuming that traders’ 
rr 


gates over $2,000,000,000 per annum, is at least within the rat 


profits are 10 per cent). Such an increase, in a trade which ag 
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Lixncotn Hutrcuinson. 
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ww under which it may have been or may hereafter be organized.” 
If this section is intended to be declaratory of the law, as it stands 
nder jurisdictions where the common law prevails, no comment 
ed be made except that it may limit the existing law. The 
rule has been fully laid down in many well-known cases.” But 
without legislation the principle has been extended by the courts. 

In New South Wales a company” was formed for the sale of 
preserved meat, fish, vegetables, ete. The greater part of the 
shareholders were graziers, and the directors, supported by a 
large majority of the shareholders, converted the company prac 

ly into a graziers’ protection society; that is to say, instead 
of carrying on the business so as to make profits by dealing in 
eat and other animal products and distributing these profits in 
dividends, they managed the company to keep up the price of 
stock—their modus operandi being to give prices at auction sales 

stock above those at which they might have purchased and 


thereby benefit the grazier shareholders in the concern. ‘This was 


i clear fraud on the non-grazier minority. It was argued that it 
was a mere question of internal administration in which the ma 
jority had a right to control the policy of the company; but it 
was far more than that. The directors, as Simpson, C. J., said, 


were not carrying out the purposes for which the company was 
formed, but were using the machinery and property of the company 
for purposes of an entirely different nature—to keep up the price of 
stock in the interests of the grazier majority, disregarding the 
uaking of profits altogether. And this no directors, even though 
backed by a majority of shareholders, can do. The powers given to 
directors by the constitution of a company, however absolute in 
terms, are always to be construed as subject to a paramount and 
nherent restriction that they are to be exercised in subjection to the 
special purposes of the original bond of association. 


Whether a similar result would follow in Arizona is arguable. 
But the section is subject to the comment that it appears to 
ifford protection, which is fully given: 

No corporation shall issue stock except to bona fide subscribers 
therefor or their assignees; nor shall any corporation issue any bond 
or other obligation for the payment of money except for money or 


prope rty received or for labor done. . . . All fictitious increase of 
stock or indebtedness shall be void (see. 6). 


This clause is undoubtedly aimed at what is known as stock 


* Ashbury Railway Carriage & Tron Co. vy. Riche (1875), L.R. 7, H.L. 653. 
*Miles v. The Sydney Meat Preserving Co., Ltd., 12 State Reports (New 
South Wales) 98. 
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thereon or to deduce the underlying principles involved. It may, 
however, be said that these enactments have not attahed their 
object or prevented loss to investors through stock wateking. 

A novel method of meeting in apparently a business way the 
lifficulties of watered stock is that enacted by the state of New 
York,!° which provides for the issue of shares without par value, 
without the dollar mark; that is, shares representing not an 
mount of money of the total capitalization of the company but 
ill undivided proportion of the undertaking. This provision does 

ipply to moneyed companies nor companies under the Public 
Service Commission, Neither does it apply to preferred shares. 
The amount of capital with which the company will carry on busi 
ness, not less than the amount of the preferred stock and a sum 
quivalent to five dollars or some multiple of five dollars for every 
hare authorized not less than five hundred dollars, shall be set 
it in the charter. The share certificates must show the number 
f shares thereby represented and the number authorized, and 
shall not show the par value thereof. The company may issue 
ind sell for such consideration as may be prescribed in the charter, 
or as may be fixed by the board under authority of the charter, 
r, if there is no such provision, as two thirds of the shareholders 
iy direct. The company may not carry on business or incur 
lebts until the capital fixed for that purpose is paid up in cash or 
n property at its actual value. No dividend may be paid which 
iy reduce the capital below the amount fixed in the charter. 
There are further provisions regulating the increase in the number 
of shares. 

This method was first suggested ata meeting of the New York 
Bar Association at Buffalo in 1892. It was proposed as a remedy 
for stock watering before the Industrial Commission by Mr. 
rancis Lynde Stetson in 1899'® and was introduced in the pro 
posed Federal Incorporation Act, 1910. It was approved by the 
Railroad Securities Commission 1911 (sec. 20). Where the 
shares of companies are quoted upon the stock exchange and their 
value is thereby fixed, this method may afford relief to the public 
ind the companies requiring further capital. But when the well 


$45 (Kentucky); Grant v. East & West R. Co. of Alabama (1893), 54 Fed. 
Kep. 569 (Alabama); Lake St. Elevated Ry. v. Ziegler (1900), 99 Fed. Rep. 
114 (Illinois); Brown v. Duluth M. & N. Ry. Co. (1893), 53 Fed. Rep. 889 
Minnesota); R. H. Herron v. Shaw (1913), 133 Pac. Rep. 488 (California) 
"Laws of the State of New York, 1912, ch. 351. 
‘Industrial Commission Report, vol. I, p. 976. 
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ents, and many more not referred to, may check the evils at 
which they are aimed, the existing evils of company promotion 
ind management are great, and public opinion demands greater 
safeguards for investors. ‘That this is the existing state of affairs 
s undoubtedly shown by the demand for the Kansas Blue Sky law 
which at the outset was thought to be a remedy for existing evils. 

The Kansas Blue Sky law** was passed in the year 1911 and 
through extensive advertising came to be considered the panacea 
for fraudulent and improvident flotations. It has been considered 
by the legislatures of 34 states and adopted by 22 and by one 
Province of Canada. This law has been declared unconstitutional 
n the states of Iowa and Michigan, and proceedings for such a 
declaration are pending in other states. An examination of the 
idministration of the law in Kansas shows that it is unworkable. 
The report of the state banking commissioner, published Sept. 1, 
1912, states as follows: 

Between fourteen and fifteen hundred companies have been investi 
gated by this department since the enactment of this law, and of this 
number less than one hundred have been granted permits to sell 
their securities in Kansas. The law is rapidly gaining fame all over the 
civilized world, and I believe that a large number of states will 
idopt a similar law at the coming sessions of their legislatures. 

A personal investigation of the files of the bank commissioner’s 
office casts serious doubts upon the accuracy of this statement. 
It appears that down to April 1, 1913, permits were granted to 
£9) companies and refused to 62. The balance were held for con 
sideration, and in some cases temporary permits were granted on 
the personal authority of the commissioner, such authority 
not being given by the law. It is well known that serious frauds 
were committed through these temporary permits. 

The method of the law needs only a word of explanation. Every 
company, domestic and foreign, before being entitled to sell any 
of its securities or those of other companies within the state, must 
produce to the commissioner a statement of its affairs, plan of 
development, and such other information as may be required, and 
the commissioner must sanction the plan of business before th. 
permit is granted. This method was considered and dealt with by 
a commission of the British Board of Trade appointed to report 
upon company legislation and is referred to later. 

A pertinent example of the result of this method is shown in 


the bill recently before the Parliament of Canada for the relief 
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knowingly issuing the prospectus, as regards persons taking 
shares, unless the shareholder had notice of the contracts. 

The next pertinent legislation was the Directors Liability Act 
of 1890,°7 which made promoters and directors liable for untrue 
statements contained in a prospectus, with certain limited and 
defined exceptions, unless such director withdrew from the com 
pany before the issue of the prospectus, or if the prospectus was 
issued without his knowledge or consent, or if after the issue and 
before allotment of shares he gave public notice of his withdrawal 
and the reasons therefor. 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of the decisions of the 
courts upon these provisions in detail. The clause respecting pay 
ment of shares in cash was soon limited and held not to apply to 
cases Where a debit and credit existed at the time of the issue of 
the shares ;°° and where no contract was filed, the courts, if satis 
fied that conditions were not prejudiced, before winding up di 
rected a rectification of the register so that the contract might be 
filed. By the Act of 1898" the courts were authorized to grant 
relief when it was shown that the omission to file the contract was 
iccidental or due to inadvertence. 

During the carnival of flotations about the year 1890 and there 
ifter by Hooley, Whitaker Wright and others of this class, it 
was apparent that these provisions gave no substantial protection 
to the public. The causes of complaint were many, and amongst 
them were: promotions by dummy directors, the padding of the 
purchase money, stock watering, undue and secret profits to pro 
moters, defeat of creditor by floating charges, and abortive enter 
prises where subscribed capital was devoted to promotion expenses 
ind the company doomed to failure on account of inadequate 
capital. 

The first move to remedy the situation was the appointment of 
a commission by the Board of Trade to study existing legislation 
and suggest improvements. This commission took evidence of 
experts—lawyers, accountants, and others—studied foreign legis 
lation, and took suggestions from chambers of commerce and other 
similar bodies. ‘The report was made in 1895, and a bill was 
suggested.*° A pertinent clause of the report is as follows: 


* 53 and 54 Vic., c. 64. 
- Spargo’s Case (1873), L.R. 8 Ch. 407. 
*61 and 62 Vict., c. 26. 


- Parliamentary Papers, Cd. 7779. 
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culated notices or invitations for subscriptions for shares or s¢ 
curities. It must be signed by all persons named as directors, 
filed with the Registrar, must bear the date of filing, and state 
that it is filed. 

The contents of the prospectus** must show particular and 
definite details of the organization and promotion of the company, 
the contents of the memorandum of association, which corresponds 
to the charter under American legislation, showing the names and 
addresses of the applicants for incorporation and the number of 
shares taken by each, the classes of shares, the qualification and 
remuneration of directors, the names of the directors, the minimum 
subscription (of which more hereafter), the number and amount 
of shares and securities issued otherwise than for cash during the 
preceding two years, the names of vendors of property to the com 
pany—and the term “vendor” is extended to include any person 
who has entered into a contract of sale to the company or for the 
sale of property to be acquired by the company when the purchase 
price is not paid at the issue of the prospectus, or when the pur 
chase price is to be paid out of the issue, or when the completion 
of the contract is dependent on the result of the issue. 

The prospectus must also show the amount payable for the 
purchase of property in cash, shares, or securities; the amount 
paid during the past two years for commissions on the sale of 
shares or securities; the probable amount of the promotion ex 
penses; the amount paid or payable to promoters; the names, 
dates, and particulars of all contracts entered into on behalf of 
the company, and the place where copies may be inspected; and 
the interest of each of the directors in the promotion or in thi 
property acquired or proposed to be acquired by the company. 
By means of the prospectus an intending investor is enabled to see 
the truth of the promotion in all details. 

One of the most important of the above provisions is that which 
relates to the minimum subscription. It is undoubtedly true that 
there is as great or perhaps greater loss to the public through 
sanguine flotations as through those which are fraudulent. The 
minimum amount of capital with which the company proposes to 


do business must be disclosed in the minimum subscription, and 
the prospectus should fix such an amount as will appeal to an in 
vestigating investor. If the amount be too high, there may be 


difficulty in reaching it, and if too low, the fact that the company 
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Act of 1908, sec. 82, a public company which does not sell its 
shares directly to the public, but through underwriters in the 
manner in which the former act was evaded, must file a statement 
in lieu of a prospectus which must contain all the information 
required in the prospectus. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to enumerat 
ill the causes of loss to company investors, but it may be of inter 
est to consider the most important and apply some of the legisla 
tion referred to. 

It is submitted that existing penal legislation—against theft by 
trustees, secret commissions, forgery, and improper use of th 
mails—is ample. ‘Theft has been a crime since the rights of 
property were established and theft is still practiced. While com 
panies exist, the graver crimes will continue. 

These penal provisions may be effectively assisted by clauses 
similar to those of the Kansas Blue Sky law which required 
itinerant vendors of securities to obtain licenses from proper 
authorities to permit them to carry on their business. These 
clauses are effective for two reasons. The authority issuing the 
license may exercise some supervision without incurring any re 
sponsibility or offering any undue security to the investor; and 
the person with fraudulent securities would be deterred from seck 
ing a license; or if he obtained one and it became known that he 
was offering fraudulent securities, the license could be cancelled. 

While the loss to the public through crime and fraud in com 
pany management is great, there appears to be no doubt that 
loss through over-sanguine and ill-considered flotations is greater. 
This kind of loss does not arise from fraud or crime, but from 
had business methods. For this reason the check should not be 
by legislation directed against the methods used. Good business 
methods cannot be prompted by legislation for the same reason 
that morality cannot be so enforced. The check upon bad busi 
ness methods is publicity, frank disclosure, and opportunity for 
discussion by those interested. The prospectus, minimum sub 
scription, and statutory meeting of the English act appear to meet 
this. It affords the investor who desires to ascertain the true in 
wardness of a flotation all that a business man may require to 
judge of the probable success of the enterprise. For those who 
will not investigate there need be no complaint. 

Watered stock may be an evil if secretly and fraudulently 
brought about. But it seems to be a public business necessity, and 
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However, their result is the withholding of dividends. It may be 
mplished by rolling up a surplus, and, unless regulated, this 
the discretion of the directors.*” It may be by making a 
ontract with a subsidiary company for the sale of products, the 
profits be ing taken by the subsidiary. In small concerns the profits 
ty be absorbed by salaries. A profitable enterprise with larger 
prospects may be sold out to a new company promoted by the 
jority. Many other methods could be cited, and there is but 
one answer. They may all be controlled by the charter, articles, 
or by-laws. Salaries may be limited. Dealings with subsidiary com 
panies for the purpose of withholding profits may be regulated. 
Methods of accounting may be devised whereby dividends may 
not be withheld. A sale of the undertaking may be prohibited 
except with unanimous consent. A shareholder has a contract 
with the company which is made up of the statute, charter and 
irticles or by-laws. ‘These may be framed so that exactions or 
overbearing methods of the majority may be eliminated. 

A person purchasing real estate would not part with his money 
without a careful serutiny of the title and a report from his 
solicitor. He knows full well the difficulties of real property law, 
ind he knows that his rights are well defined. The public has 
been dealing with real property for such a time that the necessity 
for care is ever present. Companies and company law are modern. 
The public has largely been made to believe that the company is 
the creation of the state and that the state will protect him. The 
state creates the rights of real property and nevertheless leaves 
the individual to his rights. When the public recognizes that 
business forethought is as much required in company investment 
as in the purchase of real property, certified securities will be 
attained. 

This end may be reached not by superficial and inadequate 
enactments of the legislature but by publicity and by enabling 
the investor to study his investments and exercise business methods. 

Tuomas Mutvey. 

Ottawa. 


® Rurland v. Earle (1902), A. C. 83. 
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gratification in consumption on the other side, but are merely the 


juating point|s] between the different reservation prices, based on 
sts in money terms, on the supply side, and the paying dispositions 
consumers, as expressed in money terms, on the demand _ sid 
p. 240). 

rom this viewpoint, again, the costs which count are entrepre 
neur costs in dollars and cents; these costs consist largely of fore 
going other opportunities for gain, and are “incapable of direct or 
ndirect reduction to any possible denominator of pain” (p. 117). 
Productivity means simply contributory to private acquisition. 
Capital includes “all durable goods yielding an income susceptible 
of a price expression” (p. 135). ‘There is no reason for distin- 
guishing between land and capital, and no justification for ex 
cluding rent from cost of production (ch. 12). Rent is the hire 
of any given piece of capital; interest is the same hire expressed 
in a different form—hundredths paid per annum upon the money 
value of the property (p. 132). The different factors of pro 
duction for which entrepreneurs pay prices are not three or four, 
but legion (chs. 11 and 22). Even the individual entrepreneur 
cannot estimate the specific gain attributable to any one of these 
factors, but he can and does estimate what gain he expects from 
each as one element in his total complex of factors (p. 149). 

This selection from Mr. Davenport’s doctrinal conclusions indi 
cates the ruthless consistency with which he reduces economic 


gain 


phenomena to terms of individual activities in pursuit of 
But while he regards this pecuniary analysis as indispensable, he 
uso regards it as “both circuitous and superficial” (p. 117). In 
explaining the demand schedule for any given good, he supposes 
he existence of a whole system of prices for other goods (pp. 113, 
114). In analyzing cost of production he ascribes a large role 
to opportunity costs—that is, he assumes a host of adjustments 
ready made between the costs and selling prices of other goods 
(ch. 8). How can he escape from this circle, which explains prices 
by assuming prices? What are the fundamental factors? 


Mr. Davenport answers his question with a neat formula: 


The ultimate forces in the problem are ... (1) the human desires for 
products, affording motive for the aggregate social product of goods 
to be exchanged against one another, ... (2) the productive capacities 
of human beings and the instrumental equipment at their disposal 
(p. 143). 


While he repeats this formula in several passages with variations 
to suit the context (pp. 118, 192, 435), he declines to follow out 
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productivity. Mr. Davenport’s aim is “to furnish to progressive 
social workers that ultimate basis in economic theory which is 
theirs by right of truth” (p. 528). He is not able to set forth 
“the economics of a new political and social program” (p. vi) ; 
but he does give an illuminating practical suggestion: most of th 
serious problems in a competitive society “sum up into one great 
ind inclusive problem, how to limit the receipt of private income 
to the rendering of social service” (p. 416). 

Advertisements state that Mr. Davenport plans to use this book 
is a text in his own classes. The typographical make-up, the fre 
quent repetitions, and the striving after picturesque phrases may 
ull be excused by this design—though not the misprints which mar 
so many pages. It is doubtful, however, whether undergraduate 
students not familiar with the views which are criticised will under 
stand the book. Its most interested readers will be economists 
steeped in theory. They may be startled by Mr. Davenport’s doc 
trines; but they will admire the intellectual vigor and_ the 
courageous self-reliance revealed by his work. 

Westey C. 

Columbia University. 


The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooxs Apams. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. vii, 240. 
$1.25.) 

Whether calling out violent protest or grateful recognition of a 
new and helpful point of view, anything that Mr. Brooks Adams 
writes is bound to be of interest and to demand serious attention. 
There are many details in this little volume on the theory of social 
revolutions which tempt one to a more extended discussion than is 
possible within the limits of a review. Three general lines of 
thought, however, require special mention—namely, his theory of 
revolution, his review of the action of American courts as political 
or legislative bodies, and his inferences as to the future. 

Beneath a theory of revolutions must lie a consideration of the 
nature of a political constitution. ‘This consideration is not given 
explicit form in Mr. Adams’ book, but is implicit throughout. It 
comes very close to the theory advanced in Lasalle’s famous essay 
“Ueber Verfassungswesen.” Indeed, it was only a few years ago 
that the faculty of the Boston University Law School felt called 
upon to issue a formal statement representing the views of the 


faculty as to the nature of law under a constitutional government, 
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takes, to be later corrected by equally radical reversals. To the 
reviewer it seems that the striking thing about the leading courts 
of the United States, over a period of a century and a quarter, is 
t that this political element has seemed sometimes to have en 
ered into a judgment, but rather that the cases are so rare. Hun 
lreds of instances could be cited in the matter of deciding the 
ustitutionality of legislative acts of a vital nature where the 
courts have been utterly opposed to the policy adopted, but have 
firmly held that these were matters to be decided by the represen 
tatives of the people in legislature assembled and not by the opin 
ons of the court. One gets a very one-sided view of what our 
cial history has really been by the reading of Mr. Adams’ 
pages ilone. The fact is here as always that the whiter the 
hole page the more noticeable do a few bolts appear. To mak 
courts purely judicial and free from political influence has been 
not only one of the great struggles of Anglo-Saxon history in 
the last two centuries, but has been as well one of its most splen 
did achievements when compared with earlier times or other races. 
Finally, we may note that Mr. Adams’ inferences from his dis 
cussion are of a solemn and pessimistic nature. His first chapter 
s entitled The Collapse of Capitalistic Government. At the close 
lhe comes to the conclusion that great administrative minds are 
needed and that “the extreme complexity of the administrative 
problems presented by modern industrial civilization is beyond the 
oF The demand for the “recall” 


of judges seems to him quite natural in view of the obstacle which 


ompass of the capitalistic mind 


he thinks the courts present to a new equilibrium of social forces. 
This new equilibrium he nowhere defines in definite terms. But 
the “recall” is as revolutionary, in his mind, as the methods used 
during the French Terror. Courts purged in this fashion would 
work as surely for a required purpose as did the tribunals of that 
day. He does not pretend to foresee the future, but he is not 
cheerful over the prospect of “political courts serving a malevolent 
majority.” The conclusions are decidedly vague. They will prob 
ibly appear to most readers grossly exaggerated in their alarmist 
ittitude, but they will make many men think along lines hitherto 
novel to them, but essential to any understanding of a great transi 
ton pr riod now in process, 


Henry C. Emery. 
Yale University. 
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of pain.” This sentence opens chapter two of a discussion 

terest as a price measured in terms of pain and_ pleasure. 

Throughout the book, price means an equating point of pain and 
isure forces. 

Before presenting his particular interest theory, the author sets 

th 


for iis conception of different values. He would substitute for 
y the two concepts, “subjective factor of pleasure” and “ob 
tive factor of pleasure.” “Those factors of pleasure may bi 
tid to be factors of value as well as factors of pleasure.” Per 
onal value of a good is dependent upon the good taken as an ob 
jective thing—the objective factor—coupled with a particular 
ndividual’s capacity for enjoying it under given circumstances 
subjective factor. Market value is dependent upon the ob 
tive factor combined with—as subjective factor—*the capacity 
enjoy the good, relatively to all other goods and services of 

e market, of any person having access to the market.” “Market 

lue is a purely relative conception.” 

Of more direct significance to the topic in hand is the concept 
f nominal value which “differs from market value only in that its 
subjective factor, instead of being that of one of the particular 
persons constituting a market at a specified time, is that of what 
ever persons may constitute it at two or more different times.” 
Thus, a bushel of potatoes that sells for $1 now and another 
bushel which will sell for $1 a year from date have not now the 
same market value but do have the same nominal value. 

This makes room for the conception of interest held by the 
thor as a price paid for the opportunity of exchanging future 
services for present services of the same value, that is, of the 
same nominal value. Interest is paid for the advancing of funds 
from one person to another, for the advancing or renting of goods 
ind for “advances to nature,” that is, in the storing up of futur 
services In concrete goods. Only those of the last sort are to bx 
figured in the supply of advances for which interest is the pric 
paid. This is because the others are reducible to it. The price 
which is interest, like other prices, is a matter of the equating of 
pains and pleasures. 

Mr. Hoag offers proof of the necessity of a positive rate of 
nterest; but in this direction he gets little further than to Say it 
is inconceivable that men should cease making advances to nature 
when they can get two per cent return practically without risk, un 


less the cost of making the advances is greater than two per cent of 
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for social reform which appeal strongly to the sympathies of 
many intelligent people who are not well grounded in economic 
science. 

The book has an appearance of simplicity, but the reader will 
soon discover that he is being plunged into the depths of the sub 
ject where he will need to use all his power of independent think 
ing to keep his head above water. In fourteen chapters the 
following subjects are treated in a most original, interesting, and 
effective way: the subject-matter of economics; the fundamental 
conditions of wealth for isolated man and for society; coépera 
tion, or combination and division of labor; population; the social 
order; the controlling power of demand; the control or provision 
for the future; continuous power to demand, or income; the classi 
fication of incomes; the division of earnings between owners and 
workers; incomes from ownership of property; incomes from 
work; the relation between individual income and_ individual 
wealth; and the wealth of nations. In every chapter the discus 
sence of unessential detail. Indeed, it is a question whether some 


essential matters have received adequate treatment, such as the 


sion centers about fundamentals and there is a conspicuous ab 


origin of demand, the exact nature of saving, the relation of the 
services of individuals to their incomes, and the possibility and 
extent of exploitation. 

On the other hand, the author has given special attention to 
certain important subjects that have been slighted or ignored by 
many writers. His discussion of the hereditary character of in 
equalities of income, of the inferiority of women’s earnings, and 
the differences in the wealth of different countries, is particularly 
illuminating. 

University of Nebraska. J. E. Le Rossiegnon., 
Property. Its Duties and Rights. Historically, Philosophically 

and Religiously Regarded, Essays by Various Writers 
with an Introduction by the Bisnor or Oxrorp. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1913. Pp. xx, 198. $1.50.) 


It is coming to be understood that no treatment of economic 
problems can be exhaustive, unless it includes a discussion of prop- 
erty, for property is the most fundamental social institution and 
upon it our industrial life rests as a superstructure. As it changes, 
all else of an economic nature changes too. Furthermore, we all 


now know that property is in a perpetual process of change and 
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several essayists, taking Christianity as a fact, endeavor to show 


what it has meant and now means to the owner of property, and 
ey do this by scholarly processes; other essayists give their 
nquiries a more general philosophical scope. While the book is 
popular and wide in its appeal, one feels the scientific spirit in it 
everywhere, but one also feels that the limitations of space arc 
such that most of the reasoning and of the scholarship upon 
which conclusions rest is necessarily omitted or merely suggested. 

Chapter 1 is entitled The Historical Evolution of Property, in 
Fact and in Idea. Its author is Professor L. T.. Hobhouse, who 
holds the chair of sociology in the University of London. It is 
| this chapter that one most feels the limitations of space, and 
perhaps it was searcely worth while to attempt so large a task 
when only thirty-one printed pages were available. The author 
fails to make a necessary distinction between possession and prop 
erty, but does make an untenable distinction between “property 
eld for use by its owner and property as a means of controlling 
th labour of others.” It is simply a question of degree and the 
real question is that of the best distribution of property and of 
what constitutes excessive wealth and of the means of avoiding 
bad distribution. Even Adam Smith recognized the idea of ex 
cessive wealth. Professor Hobhouse, the reviewer feels, has not 
done himself justice. 

All the other essays have a more limited scope and are excellent. 


The titles and authors are as follows: 
Introduction, by Charles Gore, Bishop of Oxford ; 


I. The Historical Evolution of Property, in Fact and in Idea, by 
L.. T. Hobhouse ; 
Il. The Philosophical Theory of Property, by Rev. Hastings Rash 
dall; 
I1f. The Principle of Private Property, by A. D. Lindsay; 
IV. The Biblical and Early Christian Idea of Property, by Rev. 
Vernon Bartlet; 
V. The Theory of Property in Mediaeval Theology, by Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle; 
VI. The Influence of the Reformation on Ideas Concerning Wealth 
and Property, by H. G. Wood; 
VII. Property and Personality, by Rev. Henry Scott Holland. 


The reviewer is tempted to exceed all proper lengths and to 
quote from each author; but he must content himself with a few 
words about the last essay and close with a quotation from Dr. 
Gore which gives the conclusion reached by all of the contributors 


to this volume, which is an exceptionally able and scholarly treat 
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Principles of Economics will welcome the English translation of 
the second volume, belated though it was because of the pressure of 
fiscal duties upon the translator and the destruction by fire of 
. large part of the manuscript of the first English translation. 
This volume resolves itself into the two fundamental and semi 
independent subjects of “Production” and the “Revenues of the 
State.” The position assigned to “Production” in the treatise and 
ts identification by the author with fundamental problems of social 
ind industrial reform make it, to use a rather loose analogy, the 
center of gravity not only of this volume, but of the author’s 
entire economic discussion. 

Of the two volumes this is the most interesting part. Here, 
much more directly than elsewhere, the author reveals himself as 
a neo-classicist. His viewpoint and assumptions are clearly those 
of that school. Within the present framework of society, which 
deserves only slight alteration, competition is to him an adequate 
force of social organization and economic distribution. Admit 
ting more exceptions than the classicists, the author is favorable 
to the general principle of laissez-faire (p. 365). He is opposed, 
on the one hand, to attempts to hothouse industrial prosperity, 
e.g., by protection; and, on the other, to changing radically the 
individualistic organization of industry, e.g., through socialism. 
From the very first, Henry George (pp. 3-4) and the socialists 
(passim) are objective points of attack. His conception of so 
ciety is static, and in spite of an occasional excursus into a ques 
tion of industrial development leading to qualitative changes 
(pp. 67, 82, 368, 618), his thought runs in static terms. He 
goes beyond the classicists in considering questions concerning 
institutions, é.g., private property and inheritance, rather than 
confining his attention to those converging in the market. But 
here the market process is usually his point of departure. 

All of these questions he approaches from the utilitarian stand 
point, but nowhere defines “‘public welfare” which is his ultimate 
criterion of justification. Nor does he attempt, in view of the 
infinite variety of produced goods and the impossibility of finding 
any other unit of measurement for them than the value unit and 
the fact that a change in economic arrangements would be fol- 
lowed as a necessary consequence by a change in the quantities, 
to say nothing of the qualities, of goods produced, to make a 
clear statement of what is meant by productive efficiency. In 
general, however, it is quite clear that his ultimate standard is a 
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| problems, which in isolation are extremely valual le. The book 
tains many clear, pointed, and vigorous expositions of common 
economic fallacies. Typical of these are the arguments that there 
can be no such thing as general overproduction (p. 11), that 
saving does not cut down the demand for goods (p. 12), and that 
paying foreigners for transportation does not discourage domestic 
: dustry (p. 214). It is quite unfortunate that these discussions, 
ranking with anything of their kind in economic literature, will 
be read almost exclusively by the class in society which needs 
them least. Quite as significant are discussions of vital but ob 
secure aspects of public problems. Examples are: discussions of 
the difficulties of accumulating capital in the socialistic state (p. 
90, seq.) ; of the problems to be solved in making a transition from 
capitalism to socialism (pp. 88-90); of the real meaning of the 
law of population (p. 124); and of the incompatibility between 
nereasing population and the realization of the socialistic ideal 
(p. 141, seq.). 

From minor inaccuracies and loose analysis the book is remark 
ibly free. The author occasionally loses the question at issue, 
is When he devotes several pages (p. 114, seq.) to an attempt to 
discover the numerical rate of increase in population, although, as 
he would admit, exact rates of increase have nothing to do with 
the truth of the law of population. Occasionally his analyses 
lack thoroughness. In calling Henry George an advocate of land 
nationalization (p. 221 and elsewhere, p. 262), he makes no 
distinction between the single tax and land nationalization. In 
connection with his discussion of comparative costs, he uses lan 
guage the implication of which is that labor is the only cost of 
production (p. 181). More serious is a pronouncement that the 
furnishing of immaterial goods is not productive (pp. 24-28). 
This failure to impute productivity to immaterial services re 
minds one of the very early classicists; and, like them, his illogi 
cal discussion is the result of a confused concept of production. 
Instinctively the word has for him its technological connotation, 
its pre-economic meaning. It is only when he makes a determined 
effort that he uses the word with a purely value connotation. But 
he does this enough to make his position illogical as well as irrele 
vant to the current economic situation. His static viewpoint 
causes him to discuss the manorial system in terms of current 
property arrangements (p. 230 seq.). 

Watton H. Hamitron. 

The University of Michigan. 
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ered the law school and was admitted to the New York bar in 
1869. Even before his graduation from college his controversial 
powers, exerted in behalf of his class, secured for him the title 
of “the man who threw Prex”; and as commencement orator he 
delivered a phillipie against monopoly under the catch phrase 
“Soda and Society.” 

Immediately upon graduation from the law school he became a 
militant reformer. His first attack was directed against the 

uagement of the Mercantile Library, in which he had been em- 
ployed. In this movement he had the active coéperation of many 
prominent citizens, and, finally, as the result of a great public 

eeting at which Henry Ward Beecher delivered a strong 
uddress, the Cooper Union, the Mercantile Library, and later 
other libraries and reading rooms were open to the public on Sun 
day. Immediately thereafter Mr. Lloyd joined in the first at 
tack on ‘Tammany Hall; and he assisted in the formation of the 
Young Men’s Municipal Association, 

Mr. Lloyd’s life work really began in 1881 when he contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly the first of his attacks upon unregulated 
monopoly under the caption ‘The Story of a Great Monopoly.” 
He charged the railroads with crippling industry by permitting 
conditions which resulted in the great strike of 1877; with creat 
ing the Standard Oil Company by the aid of rebates; and with 
planning a great railroad monopoly embracing the most important 
roads under one organization. 

Meantime he had been a regular editorial writer on the Chicago 
Tribune, and as a result of the double load that he had been carry- 
ng for years his health failed, and for a while his pen was laid 
wide. With returning health, the Chicago anarchists, religion, 
the eight-hour day, and the position of labor occupied his atten 
tion. Then he returned to the subject of monopoly and the result 
of three years’ labor appeared in 1894 in the well-known Wealth 
against Commonwealth. Yor material he searched the court rec 
ords wherever cases relating to monopoly had been in litigation. 
The book was rewritten three times. Four publishers in turn re 
fused it. Finally, through the kindly offices of his friend William 
Dean Howells, Harper and Brothers accepted it. After the pub 
ication Mr. Lloyd waited in anxiety, expecting to be “crushed” 
by the Standard people. He was surprised that no attempt was 
made to attack either the book or the author. He regarded him- 


self as a modern crusader against the “most dangerous tendencies 
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As the title-page indicates, and as the preface explains in de- 
tail, this book was compiled by members of a seminar, working 
under the difficulties inseparable from composite authorship, and 
further handicapped by changes in the group of members and by 
lack of time. The need of such a work has been felt by all who 
have had occasion to work in medieval economic history, and even 
though the work compiled under Mr. Hall’s supervision fails to 
meet in all respects the demands of modern critical scholarship, it 
will be of service, and in many of its features deserves unstinted 
praise. 

The total number of entries comprised in the bibliography is 
3,199, but as titles are sometimes repeated under different heads 
allowance must be made for duplication and the net total may be 
estimated at slightly over 3,000. It is somewhat less, therefore, 
than the number (3,254) in Gross’s Sources and Literature of 
English History, and about three times the number in Miss Moore’s 
Bibliography of Manorial History. It should be noted, however, 
that the contents of the new book are broader than its title prom- 
ises, for they cover not only England and the other countries in 
the United Kingdom, but contain also a selection of titles on the 
sources and literature of the economic history of the continental 
countries. The value of the book appears to lie in the convenience 
that it offers to the English students of medieval economic history 
in general, rather than in its contribution of new material for the 
study of English economic history in particular. 

The preface informs the reader that “the niceties of biblio 
graphical descriptions have been dispensed with,’ and in fact 
entries are compressed into half the space which they occupy in 
Gross. The reader misses not merely the notes of appreciation 
and criticism which make the work of Gross so valuable, but also 
much information of importance which could be given at very 
slight additional cost. He finds the same form of title used for a 
set of folio volumes and for a duodecimo pamphlet; he is left in 
the dark regarding the edition cited, or finds a certain edition 
(¢e.g., Britton’s Laws, ed. Kelham, 1762) without reference to one 
that is later and better; he finds a title and tries sometimes in 
vain to find the book or article to which it is attached. The re 
viewer spent ten or fifteen minutes seeking to trace “618. Arrows 
and arrowmakers. Washington, 1891.” The ordinary trade lists 
and government catalogues (including the printed card catalogue 
of the Library of Congress) did not enable him to satisfy his 
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lands,” in Vierteljahrschrift, 1908; Ronciére, “Blocus Continen- 

* Revue des Questions Historiques, 1896, and so forth. 

The treatment of the continental material is still less 
satisfactory. The preface admits that “tthe selection made here is 
ot exhaustive, and is even arbitrary,” and, in fact, the work of 
the compilers in this part of the field is so inadequate that it de 

inds all the charity of judgment for which the circumstances 
of preparation plead. Many good books are entered, but they 
ue mixed with much second-rate material, or with books lying 
iinly or wholly outside the period (e.g., Knapp and Griinberg 
on Bauernbefreiung); they are badly classified, and they omit 
many representative works. One looks in vain for important 
contributions, in one part or another of the field, by Flach, 
Luchaire, Heck, Wopfner, Falke, Schénberg, Biicher, etc. In 
recent years nothing has been published on medieval economic his 
tory which better deserves serious consideration than the articles 
ontributed to periodicals by Schmoller and by Below, yet to 
these articles, numbering perhaps a score, not a single reference 
ippears. 

The proof reading of foreign titles has been carelessly done, 
md errors are common. For example Kétzschke appears twice, 
ce as Kétzsckhe and once as Kétzsckhte; and Kowalewsky, the 

German spelling of the name of the author of Die édkonomische Ent 
wicklung, is misspelled every time of the three that it appears. 


Cuive Day. 
Yale University. 


lhe History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710. By Ar 
norr Payson Usnuer. Harvard Economic Studies, IX. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1913. 


Pp. xv, 
105. $2.00.) 


A serious student of the history of commerce must agree with 
the author of this book, that a disproportionate amount of study 
has been devoted to the history of foreign trade, and that too lit 

e has been given to the study of domestic trade, particularly to 
the development of the trading organization. For work of this 
latter kind, which seeks to analyze the institutions of commerce, 
md to trace the steps by which middlemen, markets, and public 
policies have been transformed with the development of society, 
the history of the grain trade in France furnishes an excellent 
field. In some aspects the topic has already been treated by 
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planted by an orderly daily market with a steady inflow of supply 
ind a comprehensive representation of the wholesale demand. 

At Lyons the municipal authorities maintained a public gran 
ary, by which to regulate prices and alleviate distress, but the 
iuthor mentions no other institution of the kind. In spite of 
Colbert’s low opinion of municipal grain stores the institution 
was pretty general in Europe, and was established even in the 
American colonies; and an explanation of the divergence of French 
practice might well have occupied the author's attention. 

Dr. Usher traces the history of public regulation of the grain 
trade with a critical ability which is much needed where there is 
so great divergence between the text of laws and the actual facts. 
It is interesting to note that he finds in Colbert the precursor of 
the modern free-trader as well as the protectionist, (p. 273) ; but 
credits Laffémas with many of the ideas embraced in Colbertism 
(p. $51). 

That the book is hard reading is due largely to the difficulty of 
the subject, and the character of the manuscript material on which 
it is mainly based. The author’s meaning is sometimes obscured 
in the introductory chapter by vagueness in the use of technical 
economic terms, but is made clear in later chapters when illustrated 
by concrete facts. Dr. Usher deserves distinct credit for going 
as far as he has gone in the reconstruction of a past organization ; 
and his work is welcome as a proof and promise of what can be 
done by American students in the field of the institutional history 
of commerce. 

Cuive Day. 

Yale University. 


La Question Sociale en Espagne. By Ancet Marvaup. Musée 
Social. (Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. 475.) 

L’Espagne au X X° Siécle. Etude Politique et Economique. By 
Ancet Marvaup. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1913. 
Pp. xiv, 515.) 

The author of these scientific treatises on social, political, and 
economic conditions in Spain announces that he makes no attempt 
to be picturesque and has nothing to say of bull fights and casta- 
nets—the preoccupations of the ordinary tourist in the land be- 
yond the Pyrennees. He aims to understand the actual status of 
the Spanish people, the reasons for decadence, and the possibili 
ties of recovery. For a thoroughgoing study of the working 
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compensation act, as well as the establishment of tribunals of ar 
bitration and conciliation and the initial limitations on the labor 
of women and children. Other protective enactments have followed 
in rapid succession: a ten-hour day for miners, an eleven-hour day 
for women wage-earners, and prohibition of night work for women 
ind children, as well as of employment at underground or danger 
ous industries. In 1911 a law was passed enabling municipalities to 
condemn unsanitary dwellings, purchase the land at an arbitrated 
price, and erect model houses on the vacated property, to be rented 
at low rates to working men. 

For the benefit of the peasant farmer, the law of 1906 sought to 
encourage the organization of coédperative societies authorized to 
buy and sell at wholesale, bring waste lands under cultivation, es- 
tablish credit agencies, etc.; and under the direction of the Cath- 
olic socialists much has already been accomplished along these 
lines. A movement is now on foot to promote agricultural educa- 
tion through schools and experiment stations and thus to substi 
tute scientific culture for the crude and wasteful methods customary 
in Spain from time immemorial. Of even more service to argicul 
ture would be a readjustment of tariff duties, permitting the free 
importation of machinery, seed, fertilizers, etc., but the opposition 
of the manufacturing sections of the north will successfully prevent 
such a change of policy for many years to come. The curse of 
latifundia and absentee landlordism and the crushing burden of 
taxation shifted by the wealthy proprietors to their poor neigh- 
hors are the underlying causes of rural discontent, but it would 
be a foolhardy premier who would undertake to institute expro- 
priation against the unanimous protest of the landed nobility. 
Such a reform can be brought about by nothing short of general 
revolt. 

The coming generation of Spaniards will probably see the rapid 
substitution of state intervention for the policy of laissez-faire 
and the devil take the hindmost so long accepted that it has be 
come second nature to the people high and low. With the conni 
vance of Marxian socialists and Catholic socialists, the cordial 
support of the party of reform, and the favor of the king, the 
exploitation of the laboring classes is being contested in the inter- 
est of race survival. 


KATHARINE COMAN, 
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{ll our druggists are almost completely supplied by German dealers 
or by the auxiliaries that Merck, Bayer, Schering and Schimmel have 
in France. 

Since 1904 there has existed near Landerneau a manufactory for the 
production of the materials of ammunition. This factory which sells 
ts goods at ridiculous prices and is ready to supplant the French manu 
factures upon the award of the Minister of War, has been erected by 


German capital and its expert director is a reservist officer in the 
German army. 

Marseilles, for instance, is connected today with Constantinople 
ind Alexandria by eight German steamers of the first rank which call 
it all principal ports: French companies, having employed only old 
hoats on these lines, must today either « eclare themselves beaten and 
withdraw their services, or make radi. changes and enter the com 


petition with new resources. 


Captain Andrillon sums up the results of economic growth in 
Germany as follows: 

(1) Coincident growth of an ambition for political supremacy 
ind of a spirit of commercial enterprise. Checkmated in China 
ind in South Africa, Germany exercises in Turkey today an 
economic control measured by the success of its efforts to main- 
tain a political preéminence there. 

(2) Increase of national wealth. Chancellor von Biilow de- 
clared in the Reichstag, Nov. 19, 1908, that the total wealth of 
the Empire was increasing at the rate of 4 milliards of marks 
a year, 

(3) Economic development caused political and territorial con- 
quests. ‘We have won,” said Bismarck, ‘ta military Sedan. Now 
we must bring about a commercial Sedan.” The author cites 
England’s control of Egypt as the first instance of this modern 
kind of conquest. 

(4) Economic development can produce causes of war. <A 
growing Germany needs new markets and more subject races. 
When the supply of new markets stops and Germany must struggle 
for outlets, there must be a terrible war, “ein Hungerkrieg.” 

The last half of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the 
emigration from Germany: (1) to its own colonies, a decreasing 
stream; (2) to districts under other flags which have become 
German settlements, as in Brazil, where the native press speaks of 
i “German peril”; (3) to the United States where 25 millions of 
people own a German lineage (more than 600 German papers 
are published in the United States and only one paper in French) ; 
and (4) to the neighboring countries of Europe where every 
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FreceL, K. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Montanindustrie fiir 
die kulturelle und industrielle Entwicklung eines Landes unter be 
sonderer Beriicksichtiqgung des Deutschen Reiches.  (Kattowitz: 


Bohm. 1913. Pp. 52. 2 M.) 


GinsBeERG, F. Die Privatkanzlei der Metzer Patrizierfamilie de Heu 
1350-1550, (Berlin: W. Neumann. 1913. Pp. vii, 215. 6 M.) 


GruNDMANN, J. Handels- und Verkehrsgeographie mit besonderer 
Bezugnahme auf die wirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse Deutschlands. 
(Leipzig: Diirr. 1914. Pp. viii, 124. 2.25 M.) 

GRUENFELD, E. Hafenkolonien und kolonieahnliche Verhaltnisse in 
China, Japan und Korea. (Jena: Fischer. 1914. Pp. vii, 236. 
7 M.) 


Guest, G. A social history of England. (New York: Macmillan. 
1914. Pp. 11, 209. 40c.) 


Guyot, Y. L’industrie et les industriels. (Paris: Doin. 1914. Pp. xx, 
56. fr.) 
Heaton, H. The letter books of Joseph Holroyd (cloth-factor) and 
Sam Hill (clothier). (Halifax: F. King & Sons. 1914. Pp. 41. 2s.) 
Documents illustrating the organization of the Yorkshire textile 
industry in the early eighteenth century, published by the Bank 
field Museum, Halifax. 


Hemmeon, M. peEW. Burgage tenure in mediaeval England. WHarvard 
historical studies, XX. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1914. Pp. viii, 234. $2.) 

Jones, A. The period of the industrial revolution. The people’s 
books, 45. (New York: Dodge Pub. Co. 1914. Pp. 94. 25c.) 


Jupson, K. B. Subject index to the history of the Pacific Northwest 
and of Alaska. (Olympia, Wash.: Washington State Library. 
1913. Pp. 341.) 

The growing interest in the history of the Pacific Northwest is 
evidenced by the publication of this documentary index to the 
historical material relating to the Oregon country and to Alaska. 
It embraces the period from 1789 to 1817 and includes only the 
official publications of the federal government. No attempt is made 
to cover private works of history, travel, or description relating to 
this section, or the documents published by the states themselves. 
As the latter will in due time be covered by the Jndexr of State 
Legislation now in course of publication by the Carnegie Institution, 
it was probably unnecessary to duplicate this work, but it is to be 
hoped that the present volume may be supplemented by an index 
of books of travel and description, of county histories and of like 
books, similar to that recently prepared for the Illinois Historical 
Society by Dr. S. J. Buck. The subject index is arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects; and within each subject, chronologically by 
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Written in 1852 and first published in 1854, these memoirs well 
deserve republication, They recount the life history and the travels 
of a journeyman carpenter, and give an extraordinarily vivid picture 
of the social and economic life of France in the period of the 
Restoration. Cc. D. 

Prokopowitscu, S. Ueber die Bedingungen der industriellen Ent 
wicklung Russlands. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1913. Pp. 88. 3 M.) 


Quairr, M. M. Chicago and the old Northwest 1673-1855, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1913. Pp. 470, illus. $4.) 

Over half of the contents is devoted to a description of Fort 
Dearborn—its founding, importance, destruction, and fate of the 
survivors—which is supported by a number of appendices giving the 
original documents in the case. This is by far the most careful 
and scholarly part of the volume and may be regarded as definitive 
on this subject. It is based upon a thorough study of the original 
sources, manuscript and otherwise, and is deserving of high praise. 
Less valuable because less original are the chapters prefixed to this 
part, which deal with the exploration of the region about Chicago, 
the fur trade, and the struggle with the Indians for the possession 
of the Northwest. In his first chapter on the Chicago portage it 
may be noted that the author disagrees with the contentions of the 
federal government as to the navigability of the Des Plaines River, 
as raised in the case of The United States of America v. The 
Economy Light and Power Company, now pending in the courts. 

For the economist the chapter on The Indian Trade is the one 
of most interest. In this Dr. Quaife describes the experiment of the 
federal government in establishing trading houses or factories to 
supply the wants of the Indians and at the same time free them 
from foreign influences. This system was begun in 1795 with the 
establishment of two factories, and supplanted the method of licens 
ing traders, which had been rather spasmodically tried for two 
decades. The number was increased until in 1812 there were twelve 
factories in operation, scattered throughout the Northwest; these 
were supplied with goods purchased out of a capital fund of some 
$280,000 appropriated by Congress, which was to be maintained at 
this point by the profits of the business. The government trading 
houses seem to have been honestly enough administered, but suffered 
greatly from the competition of private traders who could extend 
credit, dispense whisky, and engage in other practices which were 
forbidden the government agencies. Finally, in 1822, under the 
urging of Senator Benton, but largely because of the antagonism 
of Astor’s American Fur Company, the entire system was abolished. 

E. L. B. 
Histoire économique de l’Indre (1800 1815). 
Les premieres pépinieres de l’Indre. (The author, 17 rue Vieille- 
Prison, Chateauroux. 1914. Pp. 24. 0.75 fr.) 
Reep, C. B. Masters of the wilderness. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1914. Pp. 144. $1.) 
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attractive Lit t most enjoy able reading. 
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Scumupt, A. Geschichte des englischen Geldwesens im 17. und 18. 
lahrhundert. (Strassburg: Triibner. 1914. 7 M.) 


siccrriep, A. Democracy in New Zealand. Translated from the 
French by KE. V. Burns. (New York: Maemillan. 1914. Pp. 23, 


98. 1.795.) 


Sxoporass, J. H. Russia. A handbook on commercial and industrial 
mditions, Special consular reports, 61. (Washington. 1913. Pp. 


».) 


fuvysparrt, P. Het land van Waes. Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis 
der landelijke bevolking in de XIX° eeuw. (Courtrai: Vermaut. 
914. Pp. 328.) 


VicHerR DE C. Necker économiste. (Paris: Riviére. 
1914. Pp. 316.) 

roN, H. La science et Uindustrie en 1918. (Paris: Geisler. 

Pp. 224, 77 diagrams. 5 fr.) 

Wrone, G., Lanaston, H., and Wattace, W. S., editors. Review of 
storical publications relating to Canada. Volume XVIII for the 
ar 1915, (Toronto: The University of Toronto, 1914. Pp. xiv, 
$1.50.) 

Pages 146-185 of this useful annual cover the topics of geography, 
economics, and statistics; the more important publications are sum 
narized and criticised in signed reviews, and others are noticed 
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ZIMMERMANN, E. Jas ist uns Zentralafrika? ( Berlin: Mittler. 
1914. Pp. 57, illus. $ M.) 


Royal Commission on the natural resources, trade, and legislation of 
certain portions of His Majesty's Dominions: second interim report. 
Cd. 7210. (London: Wyman. Is.) 

Relates to Australia and New Zealand. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
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Cotuines, J. The colonization of rural Britain. A complete scheme 
for the regeneration of British rural life. (London: Rural World 
Pub. Co. 1914. Pp. 607. 10s. 6d.) 


Ginson, A. H. Natural sources of energy. Cambridge manuals of 
science and literature. (New York: Putnams. 1913. Pp. vi, 131. 
) 

The work of Professor Gibson naturally discusses the extent and 
distribution of fossil fuels, but is concerned more largely with pos 
sible substitutes for these sources of power, such as solar and 
internal heat, vegetation, wind, water, and tidal power. In general 
it forms a convenient summary, though the maps abound in glaring 
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|. AMOUROUX, L. Les syndicats agricoles, leur oeuvre coopérative et la 
mutualité agricole dans le Bourbonnais. (Paris: Ollier-Henry. 


1914. Pp. 184. 4 fr.) 


Lea, J. J. Lea’s cotton book, containing a statistical history of the 
Imerican colton crop (from 1875-76 to 1912-13, inclusive) with 
addenda. (New Orleans: Hauser Pre. Co. 1914, Pp. 124, illus. 

| ENNARD, R. ke onomic notes on Enalish agri ultural wages. ( Ne W 


York: Macmillan. 1914.) 
McInnes, W.; Dow1zine, D. B.; and Leacu, W. W., editors. The 


resources of the world. Three volumes. (Toronto: Morang. 
1913, Pp. civ, 1149; maps, 68 pp. $25.) 

(n inquiry made upon the initiative of the executive committe: 
of the Twelfth International Geological Congress, Canada, 1913, 
with the assistance of geological surveys and mining geologists of 
different countries. 


Moon, F. F.) and Brown, N.C. Elements of forestry. (New York: 
Wiley. 1914.) 


PertMann, L. Bewegung der Weizenpreise und ihre Ursachen. 
Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. 73.) 


Rainer, G. E. Lloyd George and the land. (London: Allen. 1914. 


6d.) 


Russett, FE. J. The fertility of the soil. Cambridge manuals of 
science and literature. (New York: Putnams. 1914. Pp. 128. 40c.) 
Contains the substance of university extension lectures given to 
persons practically interested in the use of the soil; and includes 
interesting material on the development of English agriculture. 


Scuutz, A. Zur Agrartheorie und Politik der deutschen Sozialdemo 
kratie. (Munich: Steinicke. 1914. Is.) 


Souve HON, A, La crise di la main-d'or uvre agricole en Frane P 


fousseau. 1914. Pp. 554. 12 fr.) 


iris: 


ren Eycex, A. M. Wheat; a practical discussion of the raising, mat 
keting, handling and use of the wheat crop, relating largely to the 
great plains region of the United States and Canada, (Lincoln, 
Nebr.: Campbell Soil Culture Pub. Co. 1914. Pp. 194, illus. 
51.50.) 

Tuomas, KE. H. and Dixon, H. M. A farm-management survey of 
three representative areas in Indiana, Illinois, and Towa. Depart 
ment bulletin 41. (Washington: Bureau of Plant Industry. 1914. 
Pp. 42. 10e.) 

Topp, J. A, The world’s cotton crops. (London: Black. 1914. 
Illus. 7S. 6d.) 


Board of agriculture and fisheries: agricultural statistics, 1912. Part 
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t. An account is given of the establishment and localization 


f the industry and of the gradual differentiation of trades. For 


handicraft period, attention is directed mainly to the develop 
ent of the gild, the Cutlers’ Company, which was dominant dur 


the ore ater part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


ts eventual loss of power through the usurpation of con 


trol by a small and unrepresentative group of masters and through 


the breaking down of the rules regulating the admission of ap 


prentices, But, despite casual references, it is not shown how, 
when, nor why the change from the handicraft to the domestic 
system occurred, nor is the rise of the domestic system considered 


is a possible cause for the weakening of the gild. 


il 
now taking place, is carefully analyzed, and the reasons for 


© transition from the domestic to the factory system, which 


the long persistence of small-scale production are explained. Th 


domestic system is still so important in Sheffield that this is a 


d opportunity to observe, uninfluenced by ideas of an idyllic 
past, the relative social advantages of the domestic and factory 
systems. Professor Lloyd, from his study of wages and condi 
tions of employment, concludes that “On the whole, the condition 
of the man employed on his master’s premises is uniformly supe 
rior to that of the outworker.” At all points the author shows 
thorough familiarity with the technical processes and appreciates 
their economic significance. 

Labor combinations, as shown by this study, appeared in Shef 


field from time to time during the eighteenth century; and in th 
early nineteenth century the trade-union movement was strong. 
Rut during the last forty years the cutlery workers’ unions, fail 
ng to consolidate or to federate, have constantly lost ground. 


This has also been due in part to the changes in the methods of 
production. 

Aside from the sections dealing with the French and German 
cutl ry industries, the last three chapters do not compare favor 
ibly with those which have preceded. They are far less compre 
hensive and detailed. Some interesting statistics of the export 
trade are given, but there is very little about actual marketing 
uethods. The comparisons with other industries and with the 
general development of the factory system abroad are brief and 
ncomplete. Although the final conclusion that “the Industrial 
Revolution must be regarded as a product of the nineteenth cen 


tury” is hardly accurate, Professor Lloyd's researclhe emphasize 
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competitive and long and short haul rates. Under administration 
he reviews the railway directorate as to its composition, and then 
the executive and working staffs. Mr. Lawson deprecates the 
“side shows” so characteristic of English railways, such as railway 


s, harbors and docks, engine and carbuilding works. He 
criticises vigorously the anomalous position of the passenger staff. 
He believes the position of the working forces is a favored one; 
but that labor’s attitude toward the railway management is sel 
fish and, in a measure, hostile. 

Finally, under political relations, the author lays stress upon 
the present “deadlock” between traders and trade unions; rail 
ways have little power left to adapt themselves to circumstances. 
He discusses the burden of taxes imposed by the local rating 
uthorities and the opposition of the local councils to railway 
improvement schemes; and devotes the last two chapters to stat 
control and nationalization. Not looking forward with any 
enthusiasm to state management, Mr. Lawson does not seem to be 
armed by the prospect of it; though if it comes he insists that 
it must be carried on by an autonomous department. 

The book is a frank exposition of British railway problems 
from the point of view of the railway shareholder. Ranging as it 


does over so many topics, its discussion of any individual one is 


necessarily of a limited and, in places, somewhat superficial char 
acter. There are inaccuracies as well as loose or incomplete state 
ments that amount to inaccuracies, so far as the impression that 
they leave on the mind of the reader is concerned. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that goods trains carry only 3 1/3 tons per 
train-mile, but the author fails to point out to the reader that 
this does not represent average train loading; 600 tons carried 
by a train over a distance of 180 miles would produce exactly 
this average. In another place he speaks of American special 
rates for 5-ton lots and train-load lots. American carload rates 
ie based upon minimum carload weights, usually varying from 
20,000 to 30,000 Ibs., though some run higher, and train-load rates 
are unknown. The statements with reference to demurrage and 
reconsignment practices in America are highly misleading; also 
the assertion that the industrial sidings put up by American fac 
tories and warehouses enable them to escape terminal charges. 
The same rate per 100 lbs. applies whether the shipper unloads 
on the team track or on his own siding. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would hardly be satisfied to have itself represented as 
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F. The carning power of railroads, 1914. (New York: 
Oliphant. 1914. Pp. 514.) 


Owen, D. Ocean trade and shipping. (New York: Putnams. 1914. 
Pp. ix, Sade? 
To be reviewed. 
Reever, R. P. The walidity of rate requlations, state and federal. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Johnson. 1914. Pp. 15, 440. 35.) 


Renaud, Die Entwicklung des Eisenbahnwesens in Preussen sé 
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dem Jahre 1888. ( Be rlin: Stilke. M.) 
RocueLeavu, W. EF. Great American industries. Fourth book. T'rans 
rlation. New edition. (Chicago: Flanagan. 1914. Pp. 275. 
) 


SreeL, W.L. The history of the London and North-Western Railway. 
London: The Railway and Travel Monthly. 1914. 7s. 6d.) 


Van Metre, T. W. An outline of the di velopme nt of the internal 
commerce of the United States, 1789-1900. (Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins. 1914. Pp. 30.) 


Unie iH, cif Di Vorge schichte di S Sac hsise he n Kise nbah NUCSENS, 
\bhandlungen aus dem volkswirtschaftlichen Seminar der Technis 
chen Hochschule zu Dresden, 6. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1914. Pp. viii, 107. 3 M.) 


Record of American and foreiqn shipping. (New York: American 
Bureau of Shipping. 1914. Pp. 984. $15.) 

State purchase of British railways. The price to be paid. (London 
Boswell Pub. Co. 1914. 6d.) 

Die Entwicklung der stadtischen Strassenbahnen im 10-jahrigen 
Kigenbetriebe der Gemeinde Wien. (Vienna: Gerlach & Wiedling 
1913. Pp. 154. 4 M.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Les Crises Industrielles en Angle terre. By Micuen 


Baranowsky. (Paris: M. Giard & E. Briére. 1915. Pp. 
vil, 476. 12 fr.) 

This is a new edition of the work already familiar to economists 
from the German edition of 1901, It is not necessary to enter into 
detail as to the changes between the two editions. A new chapter 
is added, bringing the actual history of crises down to date. The 
work is now divided into three parts instead of two, covering re- 
spectively the history of crises in England, the theory of crises, 


ind the social effects of crises. It is of interest at the moment to 
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direct consumption can actually diminish while an equilibrium of 
general supply and demand remains. In this new edition he at 
tempts to develop this in a schematic form, showing how through 
this transformation productive goods continually increase. This 


ethod seems an unfortunate addition. He says that to state the 


proposition in language would be difficult. ‘The schematic form, 


owever, smacks too much of that method of Marx which so often 
gives a false impression of mathematical exactitude. 

This accumulation of productive capital comes to a point where 
. crisis is inevitable unless there is a proportional redistribution 
of the social product. At this conclusion of his theory of markets 
we find him arriving at a position which is distinctly vague and, if 
t means what it appears to, it is not new. At the outset it would 
seem to be a combination of Marx and Mitchell, and the conclusion 
could be better stated in the language of Hobson and Robertson. 
Despite his insistence that the problem is one of the accumulation 
of capital goods and not of money and credit conditions, he works 
the problem out in terms of the supply of credit capital. During 
periods of stagnation this credit capital accumulates and then 
it some indefinite moment, not specified, “the resistance of industry 
is conquered” and loanable funds are transformed into productive 
capital. This new upward movement leads to large demand for 
productive goods, until the loanable funds are again exhausted 
ind reaction again sets in. Fundamentally, the reason for the 
credit situation comes back, however, to a vague lack of propor 
tionality between the different branches of production. 

It is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the influence 
of these eyeles on such problems as depression, unemployment, and 
the like. It is interesting to note, however, that in his final con 
clusion, although he does not come to the extreme view of a neces 
sary cataclysm according to the strict Marxian theory, he does 
believe that these recurring depressions are an essential part of 
capitalism and under the capitalistic system will become increas 
ingly severe rather than otherwise. The problem will only disap 
pear when the capitalistic order is transformed into a “harmonious 
economic order” in which the interests of each will be subordinated 
to the interests of all. Indefinite as all this is as to the futur®, it 
distinctly means that there will be no splution of the problem of 
industrial depressions until the capitalistic system of industry is 
entirely supplanted by something else. Despite the vagueness of 


its conclusions, however, the book contains a mass of historical and 
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be found a discussion of the more important questions arising 
n connection with the operation of a cost system that has been 
uccessfully installed; and, while no attempt can here be made to 
even summarize their contents, attention may be called briefly to 
few of the points, 

\l] costs may be resolved into three elements—material, labor, 
ind expense. The first and third are important because of their 


relatively large bulk and the danger of waste and loss inherent in 


ch. Both are, however, inanimate, while an ever growing hu 
in interest centers in labor. Here too is found danger of waste: 


but while a cost system can be made equally effective in controlling 
ind checking such wastes, it can also record and report the et 
ficiency of labor. If the labor question is ever to approach an 
equitable solution, the executive management of every business 
ust first of all know the facts regarding labor performance and 
costs in its own organization, and, so far as is practicable, allow 
these facts to be frankly known to the workers. The day is 
passing When business can be done in a corner; we are becoming 
weustomed to publicity of corporation accounts, business 
does not appear to have suffered thereby. Perhaps it will soon 
be equally common for manufacturers to furnish to their workers 
weurate statements of significant facts relating to their contri 
bution to the enterprise. 
Comparison of costs and other results within an organization 
useful and often essential to success. <A similar comparison 
tween different organizations will no doubt be of increasing 
value in tariff, public regulation, and other matters. In this con 


+ 


ection it must be remembered that accounting records are inani 


mate and must be viewed with some skill of imagination if their 


wost useful funetion is to be realized. Mr. Franklin makes it 
clear that the mere compilation of cost records is of little valu 
inless they are the subject of intelligent and sympathetic study 
by the executive organization. 

The book is not free from minor faults, such as the use of the 
terms “Accounts Received” and “Bills Received,” on Form 1 op 
posite page 44, instead of “Receivable” in both instances. It is 
iso something of a contradiction to read on page 42 reasons that 
ippear, as they are evidently intended, to prove conclusively that 
costs should be a part of the bookkeeping system and then to find 


on page 139 that “the cost system takes hold where accounting 
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Erie railroad; a study of personality and ideals. (New York: 
Engineering Mag. 1913. Pp. vii, 152.) 


Escuer, F. Practical investing. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 
1914. Pp. 177. $1.50.) 


Fickett, R. S. The corporation secretary. (Boston: Corporation 
Service Co. 1914. 38 vols. $7.50.) 


Frankuin, B. A. Cost reports for executives. (New York: Engi 
neering Magazine Co. 1914.) 


GiutpretH, L. M. The psychology of management. (New York: 
Sturgis & Walton. 1914. Pp. 344. $2.) 


GotpMAN, S. P. A handbook of stock exchange laws. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1914. $1.50.) 
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1. L. Advertising and selling. (New York: Ap 
pleton. 1914, $2.) 


Jones, A. FP. Lumber manufacturing accounts. (New York: Roland 
Press. Pp. 112. $2.) 

Lapp, C. BE. A system of farm cost accounting. Farmers’ Bulletin 
572. (Washington: Dept. of Agriculture. 1914. Pp. 15.) 


Lyon, T. B. How to sell bonds. (Richmond, Va.: Beyer & Co. 
1914. Pp. 45.) 


Mean, FE. S. The careful investor. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1914.) 


MacDonarp, J. A. Successful retail advertising. Revised edition of 
Successful advertising, how to accomplish. (Chicago: Dry Goods 
teporter Co. 1914. Pp. 464.) 


MacGrecor, T. D. Bank advertising nlans. (New York: Bankers’ 
Pub. Co. 1913. Pp. 200. $2.50.) 


Marueson, FE. Depreciation of factories, mines, and industrial under 
takings, and their valuation. Yourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
(New York: Spon & Chamberlain. 1914. Pp. xii, 230. $4.) 


Moopy, J. Moody’s analyses of investments. Part II. Public utili 
ties and industrials. Fifth year, 1914. (New York: Analyses Pub. 
Co. 1913. Pp. 950. $15.) 


G. and Rogers, R. E. Teacher’s handbook to accompany 
a short course in commercial law. (New York: American Book Co. 
1914. Pp. 96. 25ce.) 

Racine, S. F. Graded corporation problems. (Seattle, Wash.: 
Western Institute of Accountancy, Commerce and Finance. 1914. 
$1.25.) 


Some fifty odd problems dealing with corporation accounting 
have been selected by the author from among those set at various 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Business Organization and Combination. By Lewis H. Haney. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xiv, 
183. $2.00.) 

This book is an exceptionally fine description and analysis ol 
the principal forms of business organization and their relations 
to social life and public policy. The author discusses the nature, 

nt, advantages and disadvantages of such business units as the 
dividual entrepreneur, partnership, joint-stock company, and 
corporation. Combinations of these forms for the purpos« 
of controlling price or successive stages of production are similarly 
treated from simple price agreements to complete consolidations 
(mergers and amalgamations). The structure of a typical busi 
ness corporation and the processes of promotion, underwriting, 
irketing of securities, reorganization, and receivership are cd 
cribed and analyzed. The author’s treatment of the corporation 
ind trust problems, with which the book closes, is intimately re 
lated to this analysis. 

\n important truth emphasized in this book, but too often lost 

ght of, is the fact that the corporation problem is intimately 
‘rapped up in the “trust problem.” ‘The corporation should not 


. sort of disguise which may be put on to shun social responsi 


1} tie Ss. Vo remedy the evils growing out of this evasion of soci il 
obligations several provisions are enumerated, among which ar 
simplification of securities, the requirement that officers and 
directors hold sufficient stock to insure ra reasonable interest in 
he business and that certain limitations be placed upon their 
power to transfer this stock, more adequate reports to stockholders, 
nd considerable curtailment of the power of proxies. In author 
zing consolidations the merger or amalgamation should be fa 
vored over the holding company, which lends itself too ré uclily to 
undemocratie control, 
The author recognizes that competition as a regulator of prices 
is its limitations. There is a large group of industries in which 
competition cannot normally exist, the so-called “natural mon 
opolies”; and for them some plan of regulation with reference to 
services, prices, and methods of accounting should be devised 
similar to that being worked out in various states for public 
service corporations. In other fields competition should be pr 


served, but should be reasonable, ethical, and economical. Devices 
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Public Auction, is especially worthy of study from this point of 
view. Chapter 4 discusses the methods in use for preventing th 
growth of “controlling interests” by regulated scale of voting. 
‘hese provisions are not unknown in this country; some of our 
older railroads, but not the larger ones, provide in their charters 
for this practice. Chapters 5 and 6 show the careful manner in 
hich accounting is supervised in Great Britain. 

Chapters 7-12 are devoted to different plans in use in Great 
Britain for establishing dividends and rates. Probably the most 

cresting condition of utility regulation in Great Britain as 
compared with regulation in the United States is that the British 
system tends to regulate dividends and profits directly and rates 
ndirectly through the dividends, while in the United States our 
public service commissions tend to regulate rates directly and 
dividends indirectly through rates. With the sliding scale as 
‘tablished for some British gas companies, if dividends go up 
rates must come down. This leaves a considerable field for the 
cercise of good management accruing to the benefit of the com 
panies. Under the sliding scale system this incentive for good 
iainagement is recognized and is a stable element in the regulation. 
In the United States where rates are regulated directly, but sup 
posedly based upon a calculated rate of return, the incentive for 
good management remains only in the fact that the rates may 
not result in the rate of return attempted to be established and in 
the fact that rates are regulated only at intervals. It is evident 
that the American method is much less stable than that established 
in Great Britain. 

In chapters 12 and 13 Mr. Whitten gives an account of the 
application of British methods in America as shown in the Boston 
sliding scale plan and in the Toronto auction sale and maximum 
dividend system. In chapter 14 he ably discusses the advantages 
of Direct Profit Regulation over Rate Regulation. Under the 
subheading, Disadvantages of Rate Regulation Method, can be 
found much food for serious thought. It should be remembered, 
however, that regulation of returns in this country, or in any 
other, cannot be fair until fair methods of valuation are estab 
lished. At present we are in chaos as to theories and methods of 
establishing the capital entitled to returns, and are in a not much 
better state as to the determination of reasonable rates of return. 

James E. Autison, 

St Louis. 
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daney of expression and needless repetition, for Mr. Carter's 
s of signal interest to all students of the development of 
ynbinations, especially so with reference to the movement in 


England, 


The Story of Trusts is a short, popular account of the develop 
ut of the trust movement in the United States, Germany, and 
England, with chapters on the relation of the trusts and the tariff, 
nd on the causes of the unpopularity of the trusts. The stat 
nt in the introduction that “the story of trusts is complete in 
f can hardly be taken seriously. The book is written with 
t prejudice, but it does not bear the marks of a thorough work. 
For example in the chapter on the Standard Oil Company, refer 
nade only to the books by Miss ‘Tarbell and Mr. Montague. 
Why the researches of the Bureau of Corporations and the mass 
f evidence taken in the recent government suit should have been 
neglected, is not clear. 
O. W. Knaurn. 
Princeton University. 


La Concentration Capitaliste en France. By Comrerr-More-. 
Les Documents du Socialisme, XI. (Paris: Marcel Riviere 
et Cie. 1913. Pp. 46. 0.75 fr.) 

The first section of this little work, “a Puissance de Capital” 
is a brief declaration to the effect that the socialistic doctrine is 
entirely in accord with an economic tendency—a tendency toward 
an increasing concentration in industry, in commerce, in agricul 
ture, and in finance. ‘To prove this increasing concentration, at 
least so far as France is concerned, four sections are then devoted 
to summarizing the statistical evidence of it, one section being 
given to each of the four classes of activity mentioned. The fig 
ures of industry are tabulated upon a similar basis and show 
results in regard to concentration similar to the figures in the 
United States census of manufactures of 1905. In the next section 
i table shows that the larger commercial establishments (size being 
estimated by the number of workers employed) are increasing at 
relatively more rapid rate than the smaller ones. On the other 
hand, in the case of agriculture, the figures, based upon the num 
ber of persons employed per farm, fail to show concentration to 
be on the increase; they show that there has been a pronounced 


increase in the number of farms or establishments employing a 
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Dos Passos, J. R. Legislation vs. capital and labor; the federal 
anti-trust law. (4 hicago: Donnelly & Sons Co. 1914. Pp. 10.) 


Dyer, I. W. Maine corporation law. Eighth edition. Portland: 
Loring, Short & Harmon. 1913. Pp. xxi, 288. $3.) 


Morar, F. Aktienkapital und Aktien-Emissionskurs, bei industriellen 
Unternehmungen. Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 
176. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1914. Pp. xii, 54. 2.50 M.) 


Noeruer, E. Vertrustung und Monopolfrage in der deutschen Elek 
trizitdtsindustrie. (Leipzig: J. Bensheimer. 1913. 
2.50 M.) 


Norton, W. J. Illinois public utility commission law and municipal 
ow ne rship law. (Chicago: T. H. Flood & Co. 1914. Pp. 200. $2.) 


teeper, R. P. The validity of rate regulations, state and federal. 
(Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson Co. 1914. Pp. xv, 440. $5.) 


tusseLL, S. The disintegration of monopoly. (Salt Lake City: 

Samuel Russell, 415 MecCornick Block. 1914. 50c.) 

Sincer, J. Das Land der Monopole: Amerika oder Deutschland. 
Serlin: Siemenroth. 1913. Pp. 366. 8.50 M.) 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I discusses monopoly 
tendencies in America; describes the organization and operation of 
the leading American organizations which have come to be considered 
monopolies, such as the Standard Oil Company, the United States 
Steel Company, and the United Shoe Machinery Company. In a 
similar manner part II describes the cartels of Germany. Thus 
is afforded an excellent source of information for the facts referring 
to the large organizations of capital in these two countries which, 
under the name of monopolies, trusts, cartels, and syndicates, have 
been causing so much concern to the people. It is in part IIT that 
the student of economics will find most to interest him, for here is 
discussed the attitude of the governments and the people towards 
monopolies, together with an examination of the nature and develop 
ment of monopolistic organizations. 

The author holds that monopolies are the natural outcome of com 
petition, and since they are a natural result, they must be favored 
and controlled. This seems in some respects a crude application 
of the Darwinian principle of the survival of the fit; for whatever 
justification it may have in a pure state of nature, it cannot be ad 
mitted to apply fully in the social world of human beings. A 
product of social evolution is not its own justification of its con 
tinued right to be. The author also discusses the effect of tariff 
reductions in America on business, and the methods used by various 
firms to aid employees in case of accident, sickness, and old age. 
He holds that large-scale organization tends to mitigate the oceur 
rence of crises because of its adjustment of supply and demand. 


W. F. G., 
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industry, the causes and opportunities for conflict will continue. Hop 

wust lie, therefore, largely in the prospect of removing or mitigating 
the evils of such disputes by effecting a change either in the organiza 
tion of labor or in the attitude of trade unionists. ‘These changes 
cannot be brought about suddenly, but must result from a gradual 
evolution, the progress of which can already be detected in various 
directions, 

Dr. Whitney’s investigation forms another timely addition to 
the list of intensive studies that come from the Johns Hopkins 
economic seminary. ‘Though the study is limited to building 
trades, it is so thoroughly representative that it may be taken as 
. safe guide in the analysis of jurisdictional disputes in the much 
wider field of trade unionism. ‘Though his conclusions may be 
somewhat discouraging, they are sound. Jurisdictional disputes, 
is well as many other evils that are now associated with the activi 
ties of these organizations, will in the end be eliminated, largely 
because of the importance of public opinion as an element of 
success in their operations. Yet one could hardly agree with any 
conclusion that might be inferred from the study that mediation 
and arbitration are not worth trying. They accomplish a degree 
of good directly that is worth while, and, further, they assist in 
keeping up agitation that is in the end educational. This latter 
is a point of no small importance. 

Greorce Goruam Groar. 


University of Vermont. 


Child Labour in the United Kingdom. By Freveric Keene. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 1914.) Pp. xxxii, 326. 7s. 
6d. ) 

The conference of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation held at Ziirich, September, 1912, requested a series of 
national reports on child labor, to be presented to a special inter 
national commission. This volume contains the work of the sub 
committee appointed by the British section to draw up the 
report on child labor in the United Kingdom. The members 
were Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Miss Constance Smith, 
Miss Mary Phillips, Mr. Frederic Keeling, and Miss S. Sanger, 
secretary of the British section. The report was drafted by Mr. 
Keeling, but its scope and method were determined by the com 
mittee, and its details were revised in accordance with their criti 


cism. The reports on special localities, which are a significant 
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mines; part IT discusses its administration, estimates results 
d offers suggestions for reform; part III tabulates by-laws, 
ule by 127 local authorities regulating general employment and 
by 151 regarding street trading. Part IV contains specimen by 
laws, administrative statistics, and detailed reports from London 
nd 18 other localities; part V contains the Employment of 
Children Act of 1908 and other statutes affecting child labor out 
de of factories and mines. Part VI is a bibliography of all 
nown works dealing with the conditions and the regulation of 
child labor, outside of factories and mines, in the United Kingdom. 
Indexes of places, persons, and subjects are added. 
The committee’s recommendations are directed chiefly toward 
ecuring administration of child-labor laws by education authori 
, toward a raising of the minimum age and shortening of the 
urs of children’s employment, toward extended medical inspec 
m of working children, and the prohibition of street trading by 
boys under 17 and girls under 18. Further extension of prohibi 
tions is recommended for children under 14 in specified industries, 
: in barber shops, as billiard markers, in feather and rag sorting, 
ete. In its reflection of the course of legislation, of the peculiar 
dangers of street trading and public entertainment, of the futility 
f legislation without sufficient and efficient administrative 
chinery, the report repeats and reinforces the record of this prob 
len in the United States. Its evidence—despite the persistence 
of exploited children in British industry—of a marked decrease in 
their members is a spur to hopeful and determined effort. Th 
whole re port is an admirable contribution. 


Emir Lovise We tts. 
Vassar College. 


{rbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit in Europa und Amerika 1870-1909, 
By R. Kueczynskt. (Berlin: Verlag von Julius Springer. 
1915. Pp. iv, 817. 24+ M.) 

This weighty volume by the director of the statistical burean 
of Schéneberg is a good example of German thoroughness and 
painstaking. The well-known international investigations of 
wages and hours of labor made by the United States Department 
of Labor formed the nucleus of the volume. The first of these 
investigations, published in 1898, covered the period from 1870 
fo 1898. Transcripts were taken from the pay-rolls of at least 
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The second part of the volume, consisting of 416 pages, is 
levoted to wages and working time on the basis of agreements 
between the workers and the employers. Germany and the United , 
States only are included, and only three industries—building, 
stone working, and printing. The first section is devoted to th 
tabulation and analysis of 4,631 German agreements, the second 
to 1.863 American agreements, and the third to a comparison as 
to wages and working time between Germany and the United 
States on the basis of these agreements. The tabulations bring 
out the places where each agreement was in force, its duration and 
the provisions as to minimum wages and maximum working time. 

An enormous task has been accomplished in assembling the ma 
terials and in tabulating the often refractory data in such form 
is to make comparison possible. Evidences of care and pains 
taking abound. ‘The volume is fully indexed, both by occupations 
ind places, thereby rendering its wealth of information easily 
ssible. 

Evcene B. Parron. 

New York Department of Labor. 


NEW BOOKS 
Braun, A. Die Gewerkschaften, thre Entwicklung und Kampfe. 
Nuremberg: Frankische Verlagsanstalt. 1914. Pp. viii, 503. 5 M.) 


PraenkeN, C., editor. Weyl’s Handbuch der Hygiene. Second 
edition. (Leipzig: J. A. Barth. 1914. Pp. iii, 71. 4 M.) 

Harper, S. A. The law of workmen’s compensation in Illinois. (Chi 
cago: Callaghan & Co. 1914. Pp. xviii, 404. $5.) 

HorrLte, A. Kompass fiir die Frau im Handwerk. Ein praktischer 
Weqweiser fiir Lehrmddchen, Gehilfin und Meisterin. (M.-Glad 


bach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 1913. Pp. 118.) 

German authorities have only recently applied to women workers 
the labor laws concerning the handicrafts. This volume is a primer, 
designed as a simple exposition of the law to the women, teachers 
ind apprentices, employees and employed, who need an easy means 
of acquaintance with its provisions. It affords interesting evidence 
of the detailed supervision of industry in Germany, especially of 
the concern for trade education and of the reinforcement and con 
trol of the hand trades by educational requirements. E.L.W. 


Hunter, R. Violence and the labor movement. (New York: Mae 
millan. 1914. Pp. xiv, 388. $1.50.) 
To be reviewed. 
Kennepy, J. C. and others. Wages and family budgets in the Chicago 
stockyards district. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1914, 
Pp. 80. 25c.) 
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of matters of common knowledge and opinion among the best-in 
formed of British trade unionists. It deals with the general indus 
trial situation by trades: the railway world, the mining world, ete. 
it will serve the purpose of a reader desiring orientation into the 
English labor situation, but contains little of importance for the 
specialist. One can learn from it, however, the names of some of 
the British labor leaders who are considered by their fellows to be 
most significant, and the appendix contains a neat bit of raw ma 
terial in the shape of a copy of the directions issued to pickets by 
Mr. Ordell, an experienced official of the Dockers’ Union, during 
recent dock strikes. Cari E. Parry. 


I’. EE. Admission to American trade unions. Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, III, 3. (Balti 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1912. Pp. 181. $1.) 

This monograph is one of a series of investigations into the activi 
ties of American trade unions undertaken by the Economie Semi 
nary of the Johns Hopkins University. In its eight chapters 
covering 181 pages are discussed the control of membership, admis 
sion for apprenticeship and by competency, admission of women, 
iliens, and negroes, the severance of membership, and reinstate 
ment and readmission. 

This detailed historical development of trade union policies with 
reference to membership is of permanent value, but more specific at 
tention might well have been given to the now much discussed facts 
concerning exclusive initiation fees. It is interesting to note also 
that only three years ago it was possible for the author to supple 
ment his first sentence with a footnote explaining the legal right 
of a union to determine its own membership “in view of the state 
of the law which absolves the master from liability for injuries sus 
tained by a workman through the carelessness of a co-employee.”’ 
The abrogation of this defense by legislation in many states within 
three years suggests the speed with which labor history is being 
made as well as written. Joun B. ANprReEws. 


Weep and Kennepy. The workmen’s compensation law of the state 
of New York. (New York: L. W. Lawrence. 1914. Pp. 60.) 
Wittiams, R, The first year’s working of the Liverpool docks scheme. 

London: King. 1914. 2s. 6d.) 


Witus, W. N. White slaves of toil: how women and children are 
sweated, (London: Pearson. 1914. Pp. 208. Is.) 


Industrial poisoning, accidents and dangerous occurrences during 
1915. Cd. 7309. (London: Wyman. 1914. 1d.) 


Report for the year 1913-1914. British section. (London: Inter 
national Association for Labour Legislation. 1914. Pp. 16.) 

The unemployed. Seventh report upon the work of the central (unem 
ployed) body for London, covering the period July, 1912, to June, 
(915. (London: King. 1914. Is.) 


Unemployment. A problem of industry. Report of the first national 
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cal proofs of the quantity theory by Professors Kemmerer 

| Fisher. Comparing the index numbers of prices given by 

eir equations of exchange and the corresponding index numbers 

d rec tly de termined, Dr. Magee finds a correspondence of + 48 

Kemmerer’s series for 1879-1908, and of +-.31 in Fisher's 

ries for 1896-1909. 

Of course this method of determining the agreement between 
two series is extremely rough, since attention is given only to 

direction of the fluctuations. In dealing with Fisher’s and 

Kemmerer’s figures, accordingly, Dr. Magee refines upon his pro 
cedure by taking into account not only the direction but also the 
legree of change from one year to the next. To this end he 
computes the percentage of increase or decrease between the suc 

sive numbers in each of the series to be compared, divides the 
smaller by the larger, and strikes the arithmetic mean of the 
quotients. That this method gives erratic and therefore unreliabk 
results has been demonstrated by Professor W. M. Persons in the 
March issue of the Quarterly Publications of the American Statis 
tical Association. Hence little importance attaches to the final 
unfavorable results which Dr. Magee obtains from his testing of 
Fisher’s and Kemmerer’s work. Better methods of measuring 
correlation, even where the time element is important, have been 
devised and deseribed in textbooks like Yule’s. 

It is unfortunate that such an energetic and capable young in 

stigator as Dr. Magee was not given more expert technical ad 
vice by those who supe rvised his dissertation. 


Westey C. Mircuent. 


Columbia University. 


Gold, Prices and Wages. By Joun A. Hopson. (London: 
Methuen and Company; New York: George H. Doran Com 
pany. 1915. Pp. xi, 181. $1.25.) 

Essentially, this is an examination of the quantity theory as 
set forth in various recent works—in particular Fisher’s Purchas 
ing Power of Money. Fisher's use of the equation of exchange 
(MV+-M’V’—PT) is criticised at the point which many readers 
have felt to be a questionable link in the chain of reasoning 
namely, that increases of money (M) bring about proportionate 
nereases in bank deposits (M’). 

Hobson sees clearly that if Fisher’s argument fails at this point 
his contention as to the effect of gold output on prices loses most 
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ve not increased bank credit because if it were so the rate of 
liscount must have fallen, whereas on the evidence of statistics it 
as risen. Hobson thinks the quantity theorist is dependent for 
he validity of his argument upon the supposed fall in the rate of 
discount. But no one is more keenly aware of what does happen 
to discount and interest rates than the author of Appreciation 

d Interest and The Rate of Interest; and a knowledge of these 
ritings should have made it clear that bank credit might be ex 
ended even with a rate of discount rising pari passu with the in 
crease in the general rate of interest which accompanies rising 
prices. 

A truly interesting part of the book is reached in the author's 
exposition of bank credit as increasingly and almost completely 
ndependent of the gold reserve. In his opinion, bank credit is 

mded on concrete forms of property. ‘The element of truth in 

s contention would seem to lie in the fact that the liabilities of 
i bank are secured by its assets; that among these assets are the 

bilities (e.g., promissory notes) of business men, and that back 
of these are the general assets of these same men. But this well 
nown truth is not inconsistent with the other fact that banks 

d it necessary to relate their reserves to the amount of their 
lemand liabilities. As long as this continues to be the case, there 
vill continue to be a “normal” relation between money and bank 

The part of the book which is presented as an original con 
structive contribution to the theory of prices has been reviewed 
vith great particularity and with strongly adverse judgment, by 
Professor J. M. Keynes in the English Economic Journal for 
September, 1913. In this judgment the present reviewer concurs. 

Wavrer M. Apriance. 
Princeton University. 


The Influence o} the Gold Supply on Pres and Protits. B Sir 
Davin Barnour. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1913. 
Pp. xii, 104. $1.25.) 

Sir David Barbour has in other publications made clear his 


strong belief in the quantity theory of money, and his further em 


phasis on that view in this, his latest work, is no surprise. His 


purpose, as stated in the preface, is “to show in what way the 
quantity of money affects prices and to explain the limitations 
involved in the assumption that ‘other things are equal’.” Ri 
cardo’s theory of the distribution of the precious metals is th 
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ussing how and why changes in the quantity of money affect 
prices and to what extent other influences are of importance? In 
fact the volume is merely a restatement of the usual arguments 
for the quantity theory. Little that is original has been intro 
duced into the treatment and the book cannot be viewed as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 

KE. M. Parrerson. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Final Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency. Parliamentary Publication, Cd. 7236. (London: 
Wyman, 1914. Pp. 91. 9d.) 

The Fowler Currency Committee of 1898 recommended for India 
. gold standard with an active circulation of gold coins. The 
report of this committee was received with favor by the Home 
ind the Indian governments; nevertheless in the following years 
the mechanism of the Indian monetary system developed primarily 
upon the lines of an exchange standard rather than of a gold 
circulating currency. Alterations took place in the composition 
ind location of the government’s reserves so that large gold re 
sources accumulated in London, and a rupee reserve was virtually 
established in India. Council drafts were sold in such large 
mounts that shipments of gold to India were in a large measure 
obviated, and, in the crisis of 1907, it was found that the sale of 
drafts upon the London gold reserves was the most efficient method 
of supporting exchange. As the Royal Commission of 1913 r¢ 
ported, “the measures taken to maintain the exchange value of 
the rupee have been . . . less in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1898 than supplementary to them.” 

Nevertheless the government had never renounced the ideal of 
i gold circulating currency, and it had become imperative that, 
either the mechanism of the exchange standard should be per 
fected, or a more vigorous program adopted for increasing the 
circulation of gold coins. The former of these alternatives is 
recommended by the Royal Commission of 1913 in a clearly writ 
ten and, on the whole, convincing report. 

The commission decided that, “It would not be to India’s ad 
vantage to encourage an increased use of gold in the internal 
circulation,” and that a mint for the coinage of gold should not 
be established unless Indian sentiment should genuinely demand it. 
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M. La Banca d'Italia dopo latto bancario del 189 
[orino: Baravalle e Faleonieri. 1913.) 


GuetuHe, G. Die wirtschaftlichen und rechtlichen Grundlagen des 
modernen Ilypothekenrechts. (Berlin: Vahlen. 1914. Pp. 139. 
50 M.) 

HitpeBpraNnp, R. Ueber das Wesen des Geldes. (Jena: Fischer. 


1914. Pp. 49. 1.20 M.) 


Ipen, V. G. The federal reserve act of 1913. History and digest. 
Philadelphia: National Bank News. 1914. Pp. 122.) 
Gives a brief account of the factional contests within the Dem: 
cratic party in the preparation of the bill. 

Inuiag, H. Das Geldwesen Frankreichs zur Zeit der ersten Revolution 
bis cum Ende der Papiergeldwaéhrung. Abhandlungen aus dem 
staatswissenschaftlichen Seminar zu Strassburg, 31. (Strassbut 
k. J. Triibner, 1914. Pp. xii, 87. 3 M.) 


KAUTSKY, kK. The high cost of living, change 8S in gold produc tion and 
the rise in prices. (Chicago: Kerr. 1914. Pp. 114.) 


Kinkpripe, F. B. and Sterrerr, J. E. The modern trust company. 
Its functions and organization. Fourth edition, revised. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xiii, 319.) 


This volume is addressed to the general reader and is written 
from the standpoints of the banker and the accountant. The open 
ing chapter, on Functions, might well have been amplified and 
enriched without impairment of proportion. One of the merits « 
the book is that, in general, only passing reference is made to 
features of the subject that are not of vital importance to th: 
general reader or that have been treated elsewhere. In connection 
with the history, causes of growth, and regulation of trust com 
panies the authors have refrained from duplicating the work of 
Cator and Barnett, while the discussion of topics of chief interest 
to the banking fraternity, such as methods of increasing busines 
is left to Herrick and others. Whereas liberal space is devoted 
to accounting, books, records, and forms, scant attention is paid to 
the larger aspects of the trust company considered as an institution 
of increasing economic and social significance. The only essential 
point of difference between the editions of 1908 and of 1913 is that 
the latter contains a comprehensive bibliography. 

C. A. PHI ures. 


Lanpry, A. Le crédit industriel et commercial. (Paris: Dunod & 
Pinat. 1914. Pp. 313. 4.50 fr.) 

This book is one of a series (Encyclopédie parle mentaire des 
sciences politiques et sociales) which aims to present, without polit 
ical bias, information concerning various measures before Parlia 
ment. The project to improve the credit facilities for small 
merchants and manufacturers is treated by the secretary of the com 
mission which studied the question, Three deficiencies in French 
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Lusk, G. The fundamental basis of nutrition. (New Haven: Yak 

University Press. 1914. Pp. 62. 50c.) 

A chapter on Monetary Value of Foods is of economic importance: 

in showing what foods furnish nourishment in a form which is best 
ind cheapest. Without appreciable differs nee in the food \ ilue 

of a family diet, the cost may vary enormously. 

Onst, G. Das Bankgeschaft. 1. Verkehrstechnik und Betriebs-Ein 

richtungen. ( Leipzig: Poeschel. 1914.) 

Reeves, F. T. Digest of the federal reserve act. (Waterbury, Conn. : 
Mattatuck Press. 1914. Pp. 63, xxvii.) 

RosenperGer, J. L. Bank officers; a handbook of practical informa 

tion extracted from decisions of courts. (Chicago: The author. 
Pp. 80. 75c.) 

Roru, H. L. The genesis of banking in Halifax with sidelights on 
country banking. (Halifax: King. 1914. 10s. 6d.) 

Scorr, W. A. Banking. (Chicago: MeClurg. 1914. Pp. 178. 50c.) 
Spatpine, W. F. Foreign banking appointments. (London: W. F. 
Spalding. 1913. Pp. 28. Is.) 

STEINBERG, P. Die russische Reichsbank seit der Wéahrungsreform 
(1897-1910). Miinechener  volkswirtschaftliche Studien, 27. 
(Stuttgart: Cotta. 1914. Pp. xii, 140. 4 M.) 

Wurrengap, R. B. Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, La 


hore. 1. Indo-Greek coins. Il. Coins of the Mughal emperors. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 1914. 20s.; 50s.) 


Bowles versus the Bank of England. (London: Butterworth. 1914. 
7s. 6d.) 


credit agricole. (Paris: Ministére de JlAgriculture. 1913. 
Pp. 114.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Financial History of New York State from 1789 to 1912. 
By Don C. Sowers. Columbia University Studies in His 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. LVII, No. 2. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1914. Pp. 546. 
$2.50.) 
This monograph is one of the series which is being prepared 
under the direction of the Department of Economics and Sociology 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In the thoroughness 
of the investigation and the arrangement of material it is equaled 
by few, if any, similar historical studies. Expenditures are 
treated more fully than is usual in state financial histories. The 
author devotes relatively little space to the subject of taxation, a 
commendable feature since much has already been written on the 
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people and of the legislature may be and is willing to conclude 
with the author that experts should have more power in shaping 
legislation. Probably not all would be willing to conclude with 
him, however, that a democratic state should not enter the field 
of public utilities. The appendix contains many useful tables. 
M. H. Hunrer. 


Cornell University. 


La Crise des Finances Publiques en France, en Angleterre, en 
Allemagne. By A. Lanpry and B. Nocaro. (Paris: Librai 
rie Félix Alean. 1914. Pp. 264. 3.50 fr.) 

Most of the great nations of the world have in recent years 
faced heavy increases in public expenditures, which have forced 
consideration of plans for new sources of revenue, increased debt, 
ind reorganization of the budget. In France this situation has 
reached an acute stage, justifying the title of the book under 
review. M. Landry’s discussion presents the case clearly and is 
particularly valuable because of its timeliness. Bringing his 
account down to the beginning of the present year, he shows the 
alarming increase in public expenditures, the increasing deficits 
in the annual budgets, and the enormous growth of the public 
debt, in particular the floating debt. The budget for 1914 shows 
a deficit of 800 million franes, the greatest shortage since the 
Franco-Prussian War. The objects responsible for swelling pub 
lic expenditures are primarily military and naval expenditure 
(impelled largely by the increased military preparations of Ger 
many and the occupation of Morocco), public works, education, 
ind social betterment, intensified by the general increase in prices. 
M. Landry feels that the increased expenditures have not been 
due to waste, extravagance, or corruption, but have been thor 
oughly justified by national needs. 

Having shown the seriousness of the present situation, the 
author sets himself the problem of finding means to equalize the 
budget and provide for future needs. Rejecting such make-shifts 
as special accounts and temporary or permanent loans, he con 
cludes that the only remedy is the discovery of new sources of 
revenue. It is admitted that fraud and evasion are responsible 
for some loss of revenue, but the chance of any large saving here 
is not considered great. 

France has since 1909 been discussing seriously the project of 
establishing a general income tax with a supplementary tax on 
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Intorno al concetto di reddito imponible e di un sistema dimposte 
sul reddito consumato. By Luie1 (Torino: Vin- 
cenzo Bona. 1912. Pp. viii, 105.) 

Professor Einaudi concludes his monograph with an appeal to 
his critics to pass over the question of the general validity of his 
conclusions and to consider merely whether the conclusions are 
logically deduced from the premise. The present reviewer intends 
to heed this request, although merely because within the proper 
limits of a review there is no room for any adequate discussion of 
the soundness of the postulate in question. It is regrettable that 
Professor Einaudi should attempt to take this non-Euclidean po 
sition, characteristic of much recent Italian economic writing, for 


ie is dealing with a topic of practical import and makes a number 
of concrete recommendations for practical tax reform. And per- 
haps it may be something more than a quibble to suggest that 
Professor Einaudi has not really achieved the logical impossibility 
of utilizing only one premise. 

The fundamental postulate on which so much stress is put is 
J. S. Mill’s familiar canon of equality of sacrifice in taxation, 
interpreted as leading to proportional taxation. But the bulk 
of the argument really hinges upon another tenet of Mill’s—that 
the taxation of the saved portions of incomes involves double tax- 
ation. Fisher’s discussion of the nature of income, especially his 
contention that savings are not income, has given new significance 
to this view. 

Conceding that “realized income,” in Fisher’s sense, is the 
proper subject of taxation, how is it in practice to be reached by 
the tax-gatherer? It is hopeless to attempt to gauge the expendi 
tures and the savings of every taxpayer. As between an ordinary 
income tax and the taxation of consumption, the former is defec 
tive in principle, the latter difficult of complete application. Yet 
the author’s contention is that the development of taxes on con- 
sumption furnishes the best practicable approximation to the 
taxation of “realized income.” 

Not all forms of expenditures could profitably be taxed: selec- 
tion would be necessary 


Moreover, expenditures for primary 
necessities or for increasing personal efficiency should be exempted 
on the ground that they are, in effect, a kind of savings invested 
in the maintenance and increase of one’s personal capital. What 
is left would be distinctly sumptuary taxation: on the site value 
of habitations, on furniture and other durable consumption goods, 
on carriages, automobiles, servants, etc. 
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Curystiz, T. L. The law and practice of inheritance taxation in the 
state of New York. (New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1914. Pp. 


xxix, 890. $6.50.) 


Conti, E. Guide du receveur des finances. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
1914. Pp, 354; 334. 15 fr.) 


Dare, B. The effect of taxes on foodstuffs. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1914. Pp. xv, 64. 2s.) 


Eastman, F. M. A supplement to Eastman on taxation in Pennsyl 
mia. (Newark, N. J.: Coney & Sage. 1914. Pp. 1101-1344. 


C. B. Tavation. The national social science series. 
(Chicago: McClurg. 1914, Pp. 163. 50c.) 

On the whole, this book succeeds admirably in its purpose to 
give a brief and simple exposition of the principles and practice of 
taxation. However, its bald statements on the shifting of taxes on 
intangible property do not carry conviction (pp. 81, 82) and the 
arraignment of the general property tax is on that account less 
telling than it might be. 

Economists will be chiefly interested in the divergences from the 
orthodox single tax doctrine here disclosed by a leading exponent 
of that theory. He holds that taxes should be apportioned accord- 
ing to ability to pay, rather than according to benefits (pp. 27, 32, 
10), and concedes the injustice of the single tax where land own 
ership represents the investment of earned incomes (p. 36). Most 
istonishing of all is his statement that “it would in any case be 
desirable to leave to the owner of land a certain interest in its 
rental value in order to insure efficiency and progress in manage 
ment” (p. 132). 

Fillebrown adheres to the so-called ‘‘fiseal school.’ which 
regards the single tax “as a measure of practical tax reform rather 
than as a panacea for industrial diseases” (p. 137). It seems to 
the reviewer that this view of the single tax has little to commend 
it. The confiscation of existing land values which the single tax 
involves can be defended only if it can be shown that the single 
tax is an efficacious remedy for social ills; it cannot even be con 
doned if indulged in merely, or even chiefly, for fiscal reasons. Mr. 
Fillebrown’s proposal of a “gradual levy” (p. 130), if anticipated, 
would result in only a slight diffusion of the loss, for by far the 
larger part would in any event fall upon existing owners; and his 
assertion that no confiscation is involved, since only privilege is 
taxed (p. 134), merely begs the fundamental question as to the 
extent of unearned increment in land values, or at best, rests on the 
blind hope that the rate would not be so high as to reach that 
portion of land values which may be the result of individual effort. 

O. C. Locknarr. 

Foorr, H. M. An analysis and interpretation of the federal income 
tax law. (Washington, D. C.: W. F. Roberts Co. 1914. Pp. 73. 
$1.50. ) 
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two war loans had absorbed much French capital, but also in 
great measure in consequence of the recent opening of the Suez 
Canal. 

He makes clear, however, the distinction between a predatory 
exaction in the nature of a ransom and a loan for productive pur 
poses bearing interest. In the first case the injury would rever 
berate throughout the entire community, returning in due force 
upon the victor; in the other there is no “reverberatory shock.” In 
the first case the productive forces of the community have been in 
jured; in the second they have been stimulated. Mr. O'Farrell 
irrives in the end, although by a different path, at a conclusion sub 
stantially in agreement with Mr. Angell, and predicts that when 
other motives have ceased to impel nations to war, the desire for 
loot and ransom will have long been inoperative as a stimulant to 
military enterprises. To make the operation remunerative in the 
case of a struggle of even moderate duration between modern com 
munities tolerably equally matched in point of military strength, 
he says, the ransom would ultimately have to be fixed so high that 
it would trench upon the capital of the conquered nation; and the 
difficulties of compelling payments, as well as the shock to inter 
national credit, would be enormously increased. The book contains 
1 good bibliography and will doubtless serve to stimulate further 
research on the subject. 

Greorce W. Nasmyru. 
Perrin, J. W. History of the Cleveland sinking fund of 1862) 
(Cleveland, O.: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1913. Pp. 68. $2.50.) 

A careful account is here given of an interesting experiment in 
municipal finanee by the city of Cleveland which continued for just 
fifty years. In 1862 a sinking fund was established to pay off the 
water bonds which had been issued in 1854 and ran for some thirty 
vears. The fund was to consist of certain railroad stocks for 
which the city had subscribed with city bonds between the years 
1846 and 1851, and which were still in its possession. Its manage 
ment was entrusted to a co-optative board of five commissioners, 
who were to serve without compensation and who were given liberal 
authority to invest the income and principal of the fund according to 
their best judgment. So successfully did the board do its work 
that by 1878 the original fund of $361,377 had been swelled to 
$2,109,357. By 1881 the whole amount of water bonds, aggre 
gating $925,000, had been paid off, and the fund began to be used 
for other public purposes. Streets were repaved, part of the city’s 
debt was paid, a bridge was constructed, and the fire department 
extended, but the largest amount—just half of all—-was used for 
park purposes. On June 30, 1913, after an existence of half a 
century the board made its last report, showing a total expendi- 
ture during that period of $4,636,370. 

Dr. Perrin concludes that this experience “shows conclusively 
what may be accomplished by municipalities if their funds are in- 
vested under a wise and conservative management” (p. 23). But 
few cities could count upon such wise and loyal devotion to the 
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This volume of more than 200 pages contains the catalogue of 
works upon public finance, and upon commerce and transportation 
in the Congressional Library of Cuba. The list is a selected one, 
ind in the interest of greater usefulness contains many titles to 
important periodical articles as well as to books. The 770 titles 
upon public finance deal with principles, history, and administrative 
organization, including works on all forms of taxation, public credit, 
publie domain, and on municipal and provincial finance. There is 
no attempt to include works on coinage. The 724 titles on commerce 
ind transportation emphasize tariff questions and maritime as well 
is land transportation. There are numerous references to the Pan 
ama canal and the Nicaragua project, but questions of diplomacy 
ire omitted. From this section there are also omitted titles on com- 
merce and maritime law, and on ship-building and engineering. 
Students in this country are likely to find especially useful the 
references to Cuban and Spanish literature, both official and non- 
official. There is an author index of 35 pages. ewe 
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In Freedom’s Birthplace. A Study of the Boston Negroes. By 
Joun Dantets. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1914. Pp. 479. $1.50.) 

The experience of the author while holder of the South End 
House Fellowship in Harvard University, has led him to make this 
study. The historical account of the growth of the negro popu- 
lation is concerned largely with the abolition struggle and the 
Civil War and Reconstruction period and contains little that is 
not already common knowledge. Note is made of the reaction in 
Boston’s attitude toward the negro such as to amount to a practi- 
cal acceptance “of the South’s anthropological theory with re- 
spect to the race.” At the same time, there has been a general 
endorsement of Booker Washington’s point of view with regard 
to the negro’s status and line of development. 

There were in Boston proper, in 1910, 13,564 negroes and 
23,115 in greater Boston. The proportion of negroes in the 
population of Boston proper has been uniformly two per cent for 
the past twenty years. The increase in population has been thus 
far entirely by immigration. Although there have been negroes 
in Boston since the earliest colonial days, yet “ta native stock 
has as yet barely begun to get established.” For the past fifty 
years the death-rate has been almost uniformly higher than the 
birth-rate. During the five-year period, 1905-1910, however, the 
average showed one point excess in the birth-rate. The author's 
conclusion is identical with that of other students of the Northern 
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Economie and social conditions have produced very distinct 
trata among the negroes. ‘The representatives of the older Bos 


n stock who at the same time possess superior cultural and 


onomic attainments hold themselves aloof from the main body 
of their race. On the other hand, the main body of negroes are 
mimated with a desire for race cohesion. Such a condition is a 
serious obstacle to race unity. 

One would expect that in Boston the negro would be more largely 
in integral part of the general population and that there would 
be a greater degree of toleration and conscious sympathy in both 
racial elements of the population than anywhere else in the North, 
vet here also one finds the persistence of race animosity and 
prejudice. Probably race prejudice is not so great as in the 
Ohio Valley, for example, but yet this prejudice according to the 
wuthor has increased rather than diminished during recent years. 
(he author’s notion is that race prejudice is largely based on a 
feeling of the negro’s inferiority and that, therefore, this pre- 

dice will be reduced in proportion as the negro’s inferiority is 
reduced. He notes a counter tendency to race prejudice resulting 
from the increase of negroes with marked ability and the con 
sequent recognition of that ability by white people. 

Epwin Topp. 

Miami University. 


A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America, 1753-1912. By Sraxiey C. Jonunson. London 
University Studies in Economics and Political Science, No. 
34. (London: George Routledge and Sons. 1913. Pp. 
xvi, 387. 6s.) 

After a general survey of British emigration, 1763-1912, ten 
more historical chapters follow whose headings are fairly indica 
tive of their contents: Causes of Emigration, Unassisted and 
\ssisted Emigration, the Transport of Emigrants, Immigration 
Restrictions, the Reception of Immigrants, the Destination of Im 
igrants, Land Systems Affecting Immigrants in North America 
(the last four mentioned deal with immigrant conditions in Canada 
ind in the United States), Colonization Schemes, Emigration of 
Women and Emigration of Children. The first three of these 
will most interest the American reader. 

The chapter on causes describes impressively the emigration 
compelling poverty and the population pressure afflicting the 
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troduction, intermediary platitudes, and conclusion. The unsup 
ported reasoning of these articles is frequently suggestive and of 
some immediate usefulness to the housing reform. Larger results 
would, however, be achieved if the National Housing Association 
or the American Academy of Political and Social Science would 
devote equal effort to the promotion and publication of careful, 
intensive, comparative, local studies of the causes of the housing 
problem, and the means of their removal, 
James Forp. 
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Some cause not arising from economic or geographic necessity 
must underlie the prevalence in a town like Austin of the conditions 
commonly looked for in the slums of large and crowded cities. 

On the banks of one of its open sewers were counted seven wells 
within 25 feet of the bank, 122 mosquito-infested privy vaults, 
overhanging or within six feet, a house on stilts where fruit is 
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men, can bring students to see, through the medium of this book, 
Low a nation is grappling comprehensively with her social problems. 
That a nation can attack these problems ‘“‘all along the line,” by 
, comprehensive social program, is an idea well worthy of being 
enforced. That the British program finds so little room for what 
we call “education,” however, is a constant marvel to an American, 
ind the book before us would have been better suited to its purpose 
if selections relative to some British education bill had _ been 
included. 
Cart E. Parry. 
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n his opinion, is most likely to occur during a general European 
war. The first phase of the revolution will be the declaration of the 
veneral strike, a wide application of sabotage, the disorganization 
of the army, the capture of the state powers, etc.; the second 
phase will consist in the reorganization of the means of communi- 
cation and transportation and in the establishment of syndicalist 
authority throughout all industries. 

M. Dufour, who is an ex-professor of political economy pre- 
sents his subject in an abstract and dialectical form which suggests 
the method of Proudhon. His dialectical powers, however, are 
comparatively slight, and he does not succeed in convincing the 
reader that the revolution is inevitable and that it must develop 
in the manner in which he describes it. The book remains what 
it is said to be in the announcement accompanying it—a “didactic 
work” on syndicalism and on the ideas of the revolutionary move- 
ment. In considering its contents, it should be remembered, how- 
ever, that many of the ideas expressed in it are the private views 
of the author who has no authority (in so far as I know) to speak 
for the French syndicalists. 

Louis Levine. 

New York City. 
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Wituiams, A. Copartnership and profit-sharing. Home university 
library of modern knowledge, 77. (New York: Holt. 1913. 
Pp. 256. 50c.) 

This book has been written with the intention of providing a 
useful general idea of the movement toward copartnership and 
profit-sharing. Copartnership admits the workers as partners to 
have a voice in the management and a share in the profits. Profit- 
sharing divides profits with the workers but gives no voice in the 
management, Both aim toward a better basis of production and 
distribution. Many instances of both methods are cited in Eng 
land, Franee, and the United States; some of them, especially the 
establishments of Godin and Leclaire, Lever Bros. Ltd., Nelson 
Manufacturing Company, and Proctor & Gamble, are described in 
some detail. Trade unions will still exist under profit-sharing 
schemes, for they must still have power to ask for standard district 
rates, but the worker is liable to lose his interest in his class. It is 
1 movement to transform capitalism into a form of coéperation and 
thus eliminate the class struggle. It is not a panacea for all in 
dustrial ills but goes far toward relieving the inequalities of the 
present industrial system. 

This is an excellent book and maintains careful distinctions 
throughout between codperation, copartnership, and profit-sharing 
three terms that are often confused. The descriptions of the ex 
periments, while brief, are thorough. It is a handbook of the 
subject in every sense of the term, J. L. Leonarp. 


The Socialist party of the United States. (Chicago: National Of- 
fice, Socialist Party. 1914. Pp. 98. 5c.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 
Horrman, F. L. The statistical experience data of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., 1892-1911. (Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press. 1913. Pp. 161. $2.) 

Includes a list of works on “the importance of disease registra 
tion and the practical utility of institutional and other morbidity 
records as an aid towards the more successful solution of the press- 
ing problems of labor, social service, medicine, public health, and 
insurance.” 


Borpuan, C. F. Hospital morbidity statistics. A practical method 


of making them uniform and preparing them for analytic study. 
New York City: Dept. of Health. 1913. Pp. 9.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


A CuamBerR OF COMMERCE FoR THE Nation. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America has been organized for 
ibout two years and has become a recognized factor in the nation’s 
commercial life. It has a membership of over 580 commercial organiza 
tions, which includes a good part of the really live associations out of 
the 6,000 or so in the country, and a steadily growing individual mem- 
bership of more than 2,300; it has well-appointed offices in Washington ; 
s increasing daily in size and influence; and has apparently the 
brightest prospects for becoming permanently recognized as the author- 
ized representative of American business. 

Whatever development the chamber may attain will very probably 
be due to its increasing use as a channel for the transmission of the 
business opinion of the country to the government and to the public 
generally. This need has long been felt among business men. While 
separate voices in plenty might be raised in defense of or in protest 
gainst a governmental policy and while the general feeling among 
business men might make itself felt unmistakably in various ways on 
particular occasions, there was no agency authorized to speak defi- 
nitely for the business world as a whole, and the force of business 
opinion was consequently weakened through diffused expression. 
Moreover, the officials of the government were often at a loss to tell 
just how the country’s business men felt as to a particular policy. 
There have been times when deputations from neighboring cities in 
the same state came to the Capitol urging opposite views of the same 
bill before Congress. It was this situation, in part, which led Presi 
dent Taft, in March, 1912, to sign a statement calling attention to 
the benefits to be derived from a chamber of commerce for the whole 
nation and which influenced the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to 
issue a general invitation to commercial associations to send represen- 
tatives to a conference at Washington. That there was already much 
dormant interest in such a plan was shown by the responses from all 
parts of the country; and at the conference in May some 400 organi- 
zations were represented. Launched with much enthusiasm the cham- 
ber developed as rapidly as circumstances permitted and by September 
began issuing its periodical publications. The ensuing two years 
has seen a steady addition to the membership and the interest 
and enthusiasm that attended the beginning have been more than main- 
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representing forty-seven states (all except New Mexico), Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and American commercial interests 
in France and Turkey through American chambers of commerce in 
Paris and Constantinople. The opinions of these bodies may thus 
reasonably be taken as representative of those of American business 

en in general, Any question may be proposed for a referendum 
vote by any member but it must be passed on by the board of directors 
before being sent out. If the board decides that the question is a 
national one and is suitable in other respects, the general secretary at 
Washington prints the question in pamphlet form, together with full 
irguments for and against and sends it out to each member. Each 
commercial organization is entitled to as many votes as the number 
of voting representatives it is permitted to send to the annual national 
meeting, determined by the size of the body according to a certain 
specified scale, but with a maximum of ten. After the question is 
clearly put, a straight vote of “yes” or “no” is required, so there will 
be no chance of confusion as to the general attitude through the ex- 
pression of minor shades of opinion. The votes must all be in within 
forty-five days after the time the question was submitted; and if by 
that time one third of the voting strength has expressed its opinion 
ind two thirds of the vote cast, representing at least twenty states, 
is favorable to the proposition, the will of the chamber is registered in 
the affirmative and the board of directors is authorized to make the 
action effective. 

Some of the questions considered are complicated and on two or three 
occasions have been divided into different sections so that members 
would have a chance to express their views more accurately than by 
voting on the proposition as a whole. It is very likely that this will 
become the rule with most questions submitted. So far seven referenda 
have been held, the subjects of which were as follows: A national 
budget, a permanent tariff commission, the provision in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill exempting labor unions and agricultural societies 
from prosecution under the Sherman anti-trust law, the various pro- 
visions of the banking and currency bill, the proposed reorganization 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, the establishment by Congress of a bureau of legis- 
lative reference and bill drafting, and the establishment of an interstate 
trade commission. The vote on all these propositions except the last 
was practically unanimous, and was affirmative in all except the third. 
At this writing an eighth referendum is being held, dealing with various 


features of anti-trust legislation. 
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one page in each issue is devoted to the activities of commercial clubs, 
nd such subjects are elaborated as occasion demands. Matters of 
foreign trade receive considerable attention and there are frequently 
notices of publications by the government, reviews of the work of 
federal bureaus, the scope of which is very imperfectly known by the 
country at large, and articles relating to the general work of the cham- 
ber itself. Perhaps the chief function of the magazine, however, is to 
keep its readers thoroughly informed concerning the questions affecting 
business that occupy the center of the national stage. The various 
phases of the currency question received ample discussion, and articles 
were published from Representative Carter Glass, Senator Owen, 


Joseph T. Talbert, John Perrin, and others, going thoroughly into the 


whole question and giving analyses of proposed provisions. Other ques 
tions have been handled adequately though less fully. Articles by 
officials have appeared: on the consular service, by Secretary Bryan; on 
the Department of Commerce, by Secretary Redfield; on the Depart 
ment of Labor, by Secretary Wilson; on the valuation of railroads, by 
(. A. Prouty ; on the safety-at-sea conference, by Commissioner of N avi- 
gation Chamberlain. These are all highly informative ; and the contents 
of the magazine as a whole impress one as being very pertinent and 
valuable material presented in a lucid and readable manner. The in- 
fluence of this magazine reaches farther than the membership of the 
chamber as it goes also to the editorial desks of the various newspapers 
of the country, where the information presented is most quickly molded 
into publie opinion. 

The bulletin service consists of two separate series of regular bulle 
tins, the general and the legislative service. The former is a series of 
notices telling what information is available and where it may be ob- 
tained. The various departments of the government are constantly 
turning out a great volume of information, the result of the thorough 
labors of trained investigators, dealing with most widely varying sub 
jects. The problem of the distribution of this information to the people 
with whom it will be most effective is almost as great a one as the 
actual securing of the data. A large amount of invaluable data, 
obtained at considerable expense, has accordingly only a limited range 
of circulation. It is the purpose of the bulletin service to put 
business men and organizations in touch with this governmental 
research work and to keep the knowledge of current achievements 
regularly before the business man’s eye. This is accomplished 
through weekly bulletins, with special bulletins whenever occasion 
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1s the instrument of their united strength abroad, and perform for 
Jl American exporters something of the service now rendered to 
certain great corporations by their selling organizations in foreign 
countries. 

Germany is, of course, the country which comes to mind immediately 
in connection with an organized extension of foreign trade; and it is 
n Germany that commercial organizations have set the pace in doing 
this work. There are, however, two vital points of difference between 
Germany's situation and our own. One is that Germany's prosperity 
depends so largely on having an outlet for her energies and her pro- 
ducts in foreign trade, while with us foreign trade very often serves 
simply as an overflow basin for the disposal of a temporary surplus 
in production, When our factories enlarge their productive capacity 
to such an extent that the slackening of the domestic demand leaves 
them with surplus stock, they seek to “dump” their extra production 
on foreign markets, often at otherwise unprofitable prices. One well- 
known result of this is the Canadian “dumping” duty, enacted speci- 
fically to guard Canadian manufacturers against this practice of 
Americans. The other point of difference is that German commer- 
cial organizations are semi-official in character and the government 
is closely connected with their activities. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Hamburg, for instance, must report on trade and shipping interests 
to the Hamburg authorities, and holds certain appointive powers in 
connection with duties, taxes, emigration, trade schools, etc. It need 
hardly be said that any such connection between government and 
business would be impossible in this country at any time, and most 
especially so at a period like this when one of the most prominent 
features of American politics is the jealous watchfulness of the 
people on that very point. 

The Chamber of Commerce, therefore, has no idea of setting up 
the successful work of similar bodies in Germany as a pattern, both 
because the primal impulse is lacking and because the important fea- 
ture of government coédperation as found there is impossible here. 
Moreover, the United States already covers the foreign field to a 
certain extent with its 300 odd consular offices and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which has special agents touring 
all parts of the world and reporting on special lines of trade. Still 
there are many things which such a body as the Chamber of Com- 
merce could do very conveniently and which it will doubtless at- 
tempt as its field of service gradually widens. It could take the 
initiative in forming American chambers of commerce abroad and 
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\ unique feature is the national council, made up of one representa 
tive from each organization member. This council acts in an ad 


visory capacity to the board of directors, and it is also one of the 
ties of each national councilor to see that every question submitted 
to a referendum vote is brought to the attention of the body he rep 
ents. Interest in the work of the chamber is stimulated by a force 
field secretaries who are constantly traveling, under the direction 
the president, securing new individual and organization members, 
erving and re porting on the work of active local bodies, and pro 
ting the work of the chamber in general. They operate mostly 
m the three branch offices of the chamber established in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. A plan of establishing several 
ther branch offices was tried but abandoned. The standing com 
s of the chamber have been active; and one, the committee on 
tisties, attracted wide attention last spring through its publication 
fa map showing the state of business in different parts of the coun- 
while another has been instrumental in having courses installed 
leading universities for the training of commercial secretaries. 
[he annual dues of each organization member are fixed at ap 
proximately one half of one per cent of its annual income from 


ubership fees, providing the total shall not be less than #10 nor 


than $700. Individual members pay dues of $25 each an- 
ially. Enrolled organizations are entitled to be represented at all 


eetings by one delegate and one vote for the first twenty-five mem 
bers on its rolls and an additional delegate and vote for each two 
hundred members over twenty-five, no association, however, being 
lowed to have more than ten delegates and ten votes. A meeting 
the chamber is held annually. 

The new organization is thus fairly established and future pros- 
ects are bright. Twice before such an organization has been started, 
but in neither case has the field been adequately covered. One of 
these associations, the National Council of Commerce, was formed 
in 1907 but existed only two or three years. It was never truly 
representative and never really found itself. The other is the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, formed in 1868 and still in existence. It 


las been more or less active in the discussior of current questions of 


usiness interest, but cannot be said to be representative of the 
combined commercial organizations of the country. The fact that the 
attempt to establish such a ‘representative has been made the third 
time is evidence of the need for it, and is practically an assurance 


that the association that fully meets this need will become permanent. 
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“500. the association did a $110,000 business. The second season a 
capital of $1,200 provided for a $232,000 business. 

Che North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station of the College 

if Agriculture and Mechanic Acts (West Raleigh, N. C.) has issued 
Bulletin 225 (February, 1914) on How Shall Farmers Organize? It 
deals with the necessity for agricultural coéperation, and explains 
some of the pitfalls that are met with, as well as the technical meth- 
ods of forming codperative associations, etc. 
Che twenty-sixth number (1913) of the Minnesota Farmers’ Insti 
tute Annual is devoted to codperation. The Annual has 320 pages, 
of which a goodly number are advertisements; The whole book is a 
monument to close agricultural organization. The attendance at the 
1913 meetings amounted to over 95,000; and apparently the economic 
idvantages of codperative activity, not only in creameries, but also in 
egg selling, cow testing, fruit growing, fire insurance, potato ware 
houses, elevators, laundries, cheese factories, groceries, etc., are begin- 
ning to be appreciated. Socially, coéperation is proving a success in 
the farmers’ clubs of the state. The Annual contains much material 
regarding improved agricultural methods, as well as information about 
ration. 


Bryn Mawr College. F. A. Dewey. 


The Department of Commerce has published a pamphlet on Com- 
mercial Organizations in Germany, by Archibald J. Wolfe (Wash 
ington, 1914, Special Agents Series, No. 78, pp. 170). This includes 
a chapter containing a brief review of the principal German cartels 
whose object is to control output and prices. Most of the report, 
however, is devoted to chambers of commerce and similar organiza- 


tions. 


The Department of Commerce has also published: Commercial 
Organizations in Southern and Western Cities, by George W. Doonan 


(Special Agents Series, No. 79, pp. 54); Cotton Goods in Portuquese 
East Africa, by Ralph M. Odell (Special Agents Series, No. 82, pp. 
35); and South America as an Export Field, by Otto Wilson (Special 
Agents Series, No. 81, pp. 216). The principal countries are here 
described according to their physical features, development of agri- 
culture, mining, manufactures, transportaticn, and foreign trade. 


The question of parcel post is further treated in a speech of Sena- 
tor Bristow, February 25, 26, and 28, 1914, published in the 
Congressional Record (pp. 32). There is also to be noted The Parcel- 
Post Rates, statistical data submitted to the United States Senate by 
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business under full knowledge of the conditions. It deduces from this 
principle that a municipal-owned utility should be governed by this 
same principle, and the proper return which this publicly-owned 
utility should make is at least the cost of money realized from the 
sale of municipal bonds. It is doubtful if such a principle should 
be strictly applied. The cost of money realized from the sale of 
municipal bonds is the interest, and a plant is scarcely self-supporting 
if it returns caly interest, even if the returns are sufficient to keep the 
plant in such a condition that no fund is set aside for depreciation. 
Again, if bonds are sold to purchase or install the plant, does it 
always follow that the return for the use of the plant should con- 
tribute nothing to the payment of the bonds? A water works system 
being so closely connected with the public health may well be pro- 
vided for by general tax levies and it is conceivable that its service 
might be sold for less than cost of production. There is great danger, 
however, in attempting to apply to such public utilities as water 
works the principles of private business and investment. ‘The report 
states that the taxpayers have contributed 70.5 per cent of the cost 
of the present water system, the bondholders 12.5 per cent, and the 
water users only 17 per cent. The taxpayers under the city charter 
cannot receive any compensation from the water user, since all 
revenues from the works must be used for water works purposes. It 
is argued that a fund should be built up from these revenues to 
secure a constant and adequate supply and not used to reduce the 
rates to users. The commission holds that depreciation can be calcu- 
lated only roughly, for the life of pipes is so long and conditions of 
operation in different localities are so varied. Again, depreciation 
cannot be distinguished from maintenance in many cases. 

Both the flat rate and water system is used, the former being sup- 
posed to be applied to the largest consumers. The commission recom- 
mends the installation of meters for all consumers, since under the 
present system the wasteful users are enabled to make the careful 
users pay for extravagant use of water. The flat system to house- 
holders makes possible an extravagant use, and some of the causes 
assigned for large use by residences are for sprinkling, to prevent 
pipes from bursting in winter, permitting the water to run, unneces- 
sary lawn sprinkling, and for use in water-motor washing machines. 
The commission recommends a flat charge and a rate of 9 cents per 
thousand gallons for all users. 

The report has much detailed and accurate information in the form 
of tables, not only as to valuation of particular parts of the plant, 
but also as to the finances of this plant during its long history. 
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investment bankers and houses outside the state maintaining offices in 


ite will be prohibited from using the term ‘“‘banker” or any of its 
derivatives. 


the st 


The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics has issued Railway 
Statistics of the United States of America for the Year ending June 

), 1913, Compared with the Official Reports for 1911 and Recent 
Statistics of Foreign Railways, prepared by Slason Thompson (Chi 
cago, 1914, pp. 137). 


The judgment rendered in the case of the Board of Railway Com 
missioners for Canada in the matter of the complaint of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade alleging discrimination in freight rates by the rail 
way companies operating in the province of British Columbia, and 
the consideration of the matter of rates for the carriage of freight 
traffic upon railway lines in Canada, west of Port Arthur, Ontario, has 


been printed (Ottawa, A. D. Cartwright, secretary, pp. 93). 


Pamphlets relating to the railway question have been received as 
follows: The Prejudice Against the Railways, an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., Apr. 30, 1914, by Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Railway Company (pp. 7); 
Should Railway Rates be Raised? An affirmative Answer, an address 
by William A. Hayes at the annual banquet of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, Jan, 20, 1914 (pp. 16); The Fair Method of Paying for Trans- 
porting the Mails, published by the Committee on Railway Mail Pay 
(Ralph Peters, chairman, Apr. 30, 1914, pp. 26); and Testimony of 
Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Matter of 
Freight Rates (pp. 19). 


Increase d 


A letter of Albert Halstead, United States Consul at Birmingham, 
England, transmitting reports of the results of British Municipal 
Trading Undertakings, has been published as House Document No. 
710 (Washington, 1914, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 23). 


Labor 


Bulletin 126 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics contains a collection 


of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States and Foreign 
Countries (Dec. 23, 1913, pp. 477). A broadside gives a useful digest. 
Bulletin 143 treats of the Union Scale of Wages and Hours o* Labor, 
May 15, 1918 (Mar. 4, 1914, pp. 150); and Bulletin 137 treats of 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Building and Repairing of Steam 
Railroad Cars: 1890 to 1912 (Dee. 31, 1913, pp. 89). 
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the five per cent levy, but only “to the extent of the excess value 
of the land transferred beyond the sum of $50 per acre without 
nprovements” (sec. 3, sub. 3). The revenue from such a levy on 
farm land would of course be negligible but the real purpose of this 
provision is doubtless social rather than fiscal. It is evidently in 
tended to discourage the practice of building up large estates. 
The 1913 municipal assessments were adopted, at the suggestion of 
Provincial Treasurer C. R. Mitchell, as a level from which increases 
in value might be measured. This course saved the provincial gov- 
ernment the expense of making a general assessment. But assessments 
were available only for the lands included within the municipalities 
it the time of the passage of the act, October, 1913, for until recently 
direct taxes in Alberta on land in the country have been levied on an 
wreage basis. To meet this situation the act provides that lands brought 
within corporation lines after that date be given an arbitrary initial 
valuation of $15 per acre (sec. 14). Much of the land which has 
been or is about to be annexed to the various municipalities is worth 
more than this amount, a great deal of it being valued at more than 
*1,000 per acre. An initial valuation higher than $15 per acre may 
be obtained if the owner cares to demand it of the registrar of land 
) titles within a year; but the initiative must come from the land 
owner. Thus the provincial government escapes the expense of any 
issessment at all. But the owners of these outlying tracts have thus 
far shown little disposition to seek a high initial valuation for their 
lands. The officials feel that this is because of carelessness and they 
inticipate loud complaint when the year of grace shall have expired 
and the $15 minimum is enforced. 

To assist in the administration of the law, the secretary-treasurer 
of every municipality is required to furnish the registrar of land titles 
with a copy of his assessment roll as finally revised (sec. 5, sub. 1). 
The registrar must then note the assessed value upon the certificate 
of title of each parcel of land (sec. 5, sub. 2). Payment of the tax 
is made a necessary condition to the registration of the transfer (sec. 
6). No tax is levied upon the registration of any land grant from the 
crown or upon the transmission of the land of a deceased person to 
his heirs (see. 3, sub. 2). 

To prevent fraud through misstatements of the purchase prices of 
lands, it is provided, through amendments to the Land Titles Act, 
that both transferor and transferee shall take oath as toe the consider- 
ition involved (sec. 117, sub. 2). Moreover, if the registrar is not 


satisfied that the sworn statements are correct, he may cause an inde- 
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’. S, Adams; “Taxation of money and credits in Minnesota,” by Pro 
ssor Phelan; and “Classification of land for purpose of taxation,’ 


Protessor Raw les. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Srare Power to Insurance Rates. The power of a 
state to regulate the rates for insurance has recently been upheld by 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the German 
\lliance Insurance Company v. Lewis. Kansas passed a law, requiring 
very fire insurance company doing business in the state to file with 
superintendent of insurance the schedule of rates. The superin 
ndent of insurance was given the power to compel the company to 
raise or lower the rates. The question reached the Supreme Court 
hrough a bill in equity to restrain the enforcement of the act on th 
ground that there was a denial of equal protection of the law, granted 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
[his was true, it was alleged, because under the Kansas law farmers’ 
tual insurance companies were exempted from the provisions of the 
wt. The act further distinguished between fire insurance companies 
1 other insurance eompanies, individuals and persons, and also bx 
tween insurance and other lines of business, thus further violating the 
juality treatment of the fourteenth amendment. 

(he decision hinged upon the question whether insurance is a 
private business or one which has become so affected with a public 
nterest as to justify a regulation of its price by public authority. 

[t was argued on the one hand that fire insurance is a private busi- 
ess and that regulating its price constitutes the taking of private 


property for a public use; further, that the business of insurance is 


natural right, receiving no privilege from the state, is voluntarily 


red into, and cannot be compelled. However, the court stated that 


essential question was whether a contract of fire insurance is pri 


or the business of insurance so far affected with a public in 


terest 


as to justify legislative regulation of its rates. The court then 


eviews the businesses which have become so considered and admits 
it in most instances these cases have referred only to property con 
racts and not to personal contracts, since the fire insurance contract 
sa purely personal contract. 

The court discusses the Munn y. Illinois case and its implications 
id applies the reasoning of that case to the one under consideration. 


is pointed out that the insurance contract, although a personal one, 


now subjected to various kinds of regulation on the ground that the 
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in all private contracts can be regulated because it so happens 
one private contract in which a public interest is involved has 
price regulated. 
Che real distinction would seem to be not only between private and 
iblie contracts, but also between private contracts with a public 
nterest involved and those without such an interest. 


W. F. Geruarr. 


Demography 


Cus or IMMIGRATION IN Massacuusetrts. ‘The Massachus 
ts Commission on Immigration, appointed in 1913, has concluded its 
work and issued an admirable report (Report of the Commission on 
Immigration on the Problem of Immigration in Massachusetts, H. Doe. 
No. 2300, Boston, 1914, pp. 295). The investigation followed in gen 
eral the lines of the New York State Immigration Commission ap 
inted by Governor Hughes in 1908. The scope of the work was 
broad, covering all phases of the immigration problem, as it applies to 
Massachusetts, including the history of immigration to the state, dis 
tribution of immigrants, housing, occupations, the immigrant and public 
orals, the education of the immigrant, naturalization problems, abuses 
nd frauds to which the immigrant is peculiarly liable, immigrant say 
ngs banks, notaries public among immigrants, the immigrant and im 
proved medical standards, the problems of dependency among 
mmigrants, the foreign language press, and organizations for self 
help among immigrants. The report ends with an outlined state immi 
gration policy. 

The appointment of state commissions on immigration is an indica 
on of a changed public attitude toward the whole problem of th 
lien. Until within recent years we have been interested almost ex 
clusively in the question of the admission or rejection of the immi 
grant, of the open or closed door at the port. But that was a national, 
ot a state problem. What does concern the state, however, is the 
whole series of relations and adjustments between the immigrant and 
the resident, between the alien and the citizen, and it is now coming to 
be recognized that the immigrant, and especially the immigrant igno 
rant of English, needs the special protection of the law and of public 
opinion, “‘The investigations,’ says the resolve of the legislature 
nder which the commission was appointed, “shall be made with a 
view to obtaining information for the enactment of such laws as 
will bring non-English-speaking foreigners, resident or transient, into 


ympathetie relation with American institutions and customs.” 
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In part III of the Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Af- 


fairs of Pennsylvania, on Industrial Statistics, 1912, there is (pp. 


20-195) “A study of the industrial conditions of the negro population 


of Pennsylvania and especially of the cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 


burgh,” by Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr. This study is based on a house to 
house canvass. In the conclusions it is stated that the negro population 
has a larger proportion of workers than the total population, showing 
that the negro race is not a burden to the state; that the large propor- 
tion of negroes are immigrants coming to the state after they reach the 
ie of fifteen; that the size of the negro family does not show that the 


race reproduces itself, marriage being unduly postponed. The study 


as a whole represents a wide range of investigation based upon concrete 


data. 
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Gray. L. C. Rent under the assumption of exhaustibility. Quart 
May, 1914. Pp. 24. 


Journ. Econ 


\ study of the rents yielded by such exhaustible wealth as coal 
nes. Rent is not the yield of the “indestructible qualities” of such 
wealth, but is the actual net yield in the sense of the surplus of income 
over expense. It therefore includes what is called the “royalty” or 
depreciation offset. At the end there is a study of the effects of various 


i 


kinds of taxes upon such wealth. 


Haspacu, W. Grundbegriff, Aufgaben und Methode der Wissenschaft von 
ler Volkswirtschaftspolitik. 1, 11. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Jan., Feb., 1914. 
Heyx, O. Nutzen und Kosten als Ausgangspunkte des menschlichen Wirts- 

chaftens. 1. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Mar., 1914. Pp. 13. 

\ reply to Liefmann’s views (cf. below) on price determination. 
Agrees that economists might get along without the term ‘‘value”’ 
(though he prefers to use it), and explain price in terms of utility and 
cost: but proceeds to make cost a derivative of utility, and defends a 
purely subjective analysis. ‘The two articles are typical of the con 
troversy now being carried on between the modern Ricardians and that 
group of value theorists which includes the Austrians, and has been 
strongly reinforced by American accessions. 

Hvuarr, A. Richard Cantillon, précurseur des Hédonistes. Monde 

May 17, 1913. 


Econ., 


Jounson, A. S. Davenport's economics and the present problems of theory. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1914. Pp. 30. 

Undertakes an exposure of the inner inconsistencies of the book in 
great detail. 

Korpre, H. Das “sozialitdre” System Eugen Diihrings. Archiv f. d. Geschichte 
des Sozialismus u. der Arbeiterbewegung, IV, 3, 1914. Pp. 46. 

A study of the significance of Diihrings thought and work both for 
his own time and for the present. 

LirrMANN, R. Das Wesen der Wirtschaft und der Ausgangspunkt der Na- 
tionalékonomie. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., IIT, 46, 5, 1913. Pp. 47. 

An attack on modern value theory. In admitting “scarcity” as a 
factor, subjective-value theorists are accused of an inconsistent depar 
ture from their supposedly subjective treatment. Liefmann would read 
the word value out of economic literature, and would explain prices by 


resort to utility and cost alone—practically a “demand and supply” 
formula. 


LigerMANN, R. Wirtschaft und Technik. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 6, 1914. 
Pp. 12. 

Mezey, L. WVerteidigung und Ergédnzung der Béhm-Bawerkschen Preistheorie. 
Nachwort von Béhm-Bawerk. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., 23, 1-2, 1914. 
Pp. 9. 

Thinks that Béhm-Bawerk has overlooked the possibility that price 
may in certain cases be determined by buyers’ competition, or demand, 
without the exertion of any influence by sellers’ subjective valuations. 
Bohm-Bawerk shows by citation that he had considered such a case. 
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Bouvtettier, P. Probléms bretons. Rev. Intern. du Com., Mar. 31, 1914. Pp. 54. 


Foreign competition and the recent crisis in the sardine industry. 


Brezicar, E. Die wirtschaftlichen Konjunktur- und Depressionswellen in 
Oesterreich seit dem Jahre 1896. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., 23, 1-2, 1914 
Pp. 39. 


Study of the statistics of the iron industry and the credit market, 
supplementary to the author's general theory. 
Epsrern, M. The Jews as an economic force. Fortn. Rev., Apr., 1914. 


Fercvson, J. F. A Roman solution of the high cost of living. Moody’s Mag., 
June, 1914. Pp. 4. 


Diocletian's edict of 301, with inferences on the standard of living. 


Heaton, H. Assessment of wages in Yorkshire in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Econ. Journ., June, 1914. Pp. 177. 


Material from the Sessions Records of the West Riding. 


von Kriegs. Entwicklungstendenzen in der chinesischen Volkswirtschaft 
Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. Pp. 14. 


Appreciation of the forces making for and against China’s industrial 
development, by a German resident in China. 


Laronp, G. La situation économique et financiére de Argentine a la fin de 
1913. Journ. des Econ., Apr. 15, 1914. Pp. 7. 
Minimizes the importance of the recent crisis. 
Manes, A. Australische Wirtschaftsprobleme. Blitter f. Vergleich. Volks 
wirtsch., Mar., 1914. Pp. 15. 
A general survey, sketched in outlines. 


OakenFrutt, J. C. The inherent wealth of Brazil. Finan. Rev., May, 1914, 
Pp. 10. 


Optimistic forecast, encouraging investors. 


Tante, E. Deutsch-franzdsische Wirtschaftsbeziehungen zur napoleonischen 
Zeit. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 1914. Pp. 59. 


Important contribution to the history of the Continental System, 
based largely on manuscript material. Napoleon’s policy furthered 
German industry relatively more than French industry. 


Economic Geography 
(Abstracts by E. V. D. Robinson) 
Ames, A. P. Business and the weather map. Wld’s Wk., June, 1914 
Griziorri-KreTsCHMANN, J. Le condizioni naturali ed economiche della Siberia. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1914. Pp. 26. 
The natural resources of Siberia and their exploitation. 


Hvusmann, W. 800 Jahre europdischer Steinkohlenbergbau, Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., IIT, 47, 4, 1914. 


Jacos, L. TIrrigation in India. Contemp. Rev., June, 1914. 


Lavreys, H. Les combustibles minéraux du Canada. Rev. Econ, Canadienne, 
Mar., 1914. 
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Garritus, J. L. British agricultural credit societies. Daily Cons... & 
Repts., Apr. 3, 1914. Pp. 4. 


Trade 


A brief summary of the present status. 


Gaui, C. Gli esperimenti coloniali nell’ Africa neolatine. Riv. 
Jan., Feb., Mar., 1914. Pp. 15, 22, 25. 


Internaz., 


The present character, and prospect of agriculture and other indus 
tries in North Africa, chiefly Algeria. 
Layvron, W. T. The land question. Econ. Journ., June, 1914. Pp. 10. 


Review and analysis of the three latest and most important books or 
reports on the land question. 


Marrezianu, C. Die neueren Agrarreformen und die Pachtgenossenschaften in 
Rumédnien. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 1914. Pp. 51. 

Clear review of the movement, with table, footnotes, ete. 

Marrin-St.-Leon, E. La crise de la main-d’oeuvre agricole; a propos d'un 
livre récent. Mouv. Social, Apr. 15, 1914. 

Ovene-GatuiarD, G. Quel est l'avenir des industries rurales & domicile. Rev. 
d’Econ. Polit., Jan.-Feb., 1914. Pp. 13. 

Analytical and theoretical discussion. 

Pawtucn, O. Der Grund und Boden als Produktionsfaktor der galizischen 
Landwirtschaft in der Gegenwart. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., 23, 1-2, 1914 
Pp. 12. 

Detailed statistical analysis with accompanying tables. 
Sonne, C. Danmark som landbrugsland, Nat. 6k. Tids., Jan.-Feb., 1914. 
The relative position of agriculture and industrial interests in 
Denmark. Does not fear for the future of agriculture. 


Agricultural associations of employers and the economic institutions promoted 
by them. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Apr., 1914. Pp. 8. 


A study of the activities of employers associations in Italy. 
The district of Trent, a model co-operative district. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. 
Intell., Apr., 1914. Pp. 21. 


Continuation of a detailed study; this section dealing with coépera 
tive land credit, distribution, production, and sale. 


The land question and colonisation in Chile. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., 
Apr., 1914. Pp. 16. 


Continuation of review from earlier number; includes study of 
cooperation and rural credit. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by M. T. Copeland) 


Ancett, N. Weltwirtschaft und territoriale Machtpolitik. Eine Erwiderung. 
Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. 


A reply to criticisms by Professor Levy. 
Cuapman, S. J. and Asuton, T. S. The sizes of businesses, mainly in the 
textile industries. (With discussion.) Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Apr., 1974. 
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Rawace, B. J. The reconstruction of American ports. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1914. 
Descriptive. Illustrated. 


Raynaup, B. La crise du caoutchouc, Rev. d’Econ. Polit., May-June, 1914 
Discusses causes of recent shrink in rubber market. 
wipt, L. W. Londons Stellung auf dem Weltmarkt. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 
Apr, 1914. 

Statistical analysis of commerce of port of London; reasons for its 
promine nee. 

Scumipr, L. W. The situation in Germany. Intern. Rev. du Com. & Indus., 
Apr., 1914. 

Superficial observations on the business depression in Germany. 

Scuutrze, J. MRindereinfuhr in den deutschen Territorien, insbesondere 
in Hessen, im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 5, 
1914. 

Evidence that this trade was of considerable importance. 

Sevento, J. P. Die Ziele und Aufgaben der internationalen Handelskamme) 
kongresse. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. 

Questions considered at the International Congress of Chambers of 

Commerce and results obtained. 

Suecprake, T. S. Chapters in the development of the modern world. (1) 
Commerce as a factor in the development of civilization. Intern. Rev. 
Com. & Indus., Apr., 1914. 

Concludes that command of the sea, backed up by agriculture, has 
always led to progress. 

Suecprake, T. S. Chapters in the development of the modern world. II. 


The basis of commercial supremacy. Intern. Rev. Com. & Indus., May, 
1914. 


Influence of geographical factors on commercial development. 


Sresiist, O. P. Weltpost und Welttelegraphie, ihre Entwicklung und vilker 
rechtliche Regelung. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. 
Good account of development of International Postal Union. 
Zotuuncer, W. Zahlungsbilanz und Wechselkurs. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 
1914, 
Supplements article in January number. Various factors affecting 
the rate of foreign exchange considered. 
Chilean commercial progress. Daily Cons. & Trade Repts., June 16, 1914. 
Annual review, with suggestions for American exporters. 
‘ommercial and economic conditions in Ontario. Daily Cons. & Trade Repts., 
June 26, 1914. 
Unusually comprehensive for such reports. 
La crise du caoutchouc et les colonies francaises. Rey. Sci. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 
1914, 
Business depression and big increase in production caused fall in 
price of rubber. Need of more scientific methods in French colonies. 
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rungspflicht von ihr orauslagten Beitrdge. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept. 
Oct., 1913. Pp. 25. 


Beanveis, L. D. Mr. Brandeis’ brief and argument. Ry. Age Gaz., May 8, 
1914. Pp. 5. 

Summary of Mr. Brandeis’ arguments. Criticism of his suggestions 
regarding abolition of free terminal services, increase of railway mail 
pav, higher passenger rates, etc. 

Baanvers, L. D. On railway operating efficiency. Ry. Age Gaz., May 22, 1914 
Pp 

Freight transportation efficient, but passenger, mail, and expedited 
freight service unremunerative. 

Brecut. Elektrischer Betrieb auf den Berliner Stadt- Ring- und Vorort 
bahnen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1913. Pp. 22. 

Brooks, A. H. The development of Alaska by government railroads. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., May, 1914. Pp. 10. 

Reasons why railroad construction in Alaska has hitherto not been a 
financial suecess. Extensive land ownership of the government justi- 


fies a state railroad. 


Destex, G. La questione della Mediterranea. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1914. 


Why the price of the stock of the Italian “Mediterranean” railway 
system fell from over 600 lire to under 250; how the road may proceed 
to better its financial status. 

Fars, E. Die Beriicksichtigung der Entwertung des stehenden Kapitals durch 
den Erneuerungsfonds bei den schweizerischen Hauptbahnen vor threr 
Verstaatlichung. Il. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1914. Pp. 48. 

Conclusion of article. See June number of Review, p. 486. 

Goon, E. T. Some British railway problems, Intern. Rev. Com. & Indus., 
Apr., 1914. Pp. 10. 

Seriousness of labor problem is emphasized. Demand for union 

recognition” must be dealt with. 

Hrceker. Die Eisenbahnen der asiatischen Tiirkei. I. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
May-June, 1914. Pp. 57. 

Description of existing railway lines followed by an account of 
development of railway network. 

Hurme, T. W. The status of railway valuation. Ry. Rev., May 30, 1914. 

Action taken during four months ending April 30, 1914. 

Jones, C. L. The parcel post in foreign countries, Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 
1914. Pp. 17. 

Survey of conditions under which parcel post has been successfully 

operated abroad. 

Leak, V. T. Results of government ownership of railways in France. Stone 
& Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Apr., 1914. Pp. 17. 


An example of “astounding mismanagement.” 


Pp. 27. 
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Menace of the overissue of railway bonds. Will be accentuated by a 
sal of the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant an increass 


_W.Z. A rickety practice in finance. Annalist, Apr. 6, 1914. Pp. 1 
fhe habit, in which the railroads are indulging, of borrowing for 
sent needs on short-time obligations and taking chances that th 
nev markets of the future will again lend at easy rates. 

Db. C. Fundamental principles of parcel-post administration. Journ 
Pol. Econ., June, 1914. Pp. 10. 

[he purpose of the parcel post service in the United States and the 

sons for the modifications that have been made in it. 

vppen, Die finanzielle Selbsteverwaltung der Staatsbahnen in Italien und 

Schweiz. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., May-June, 1914. Pp. 57. 

Examination into details of autonomous financial systems of the 
in and Swiss state railways; relation of railway direction to other 

ite developments is brought out. 

ae, C. FF. The possibility of future increases in train loads. Ry. Age 

Gaz., Apr. 10, 1914. Pp. 3. 

Views of twenty-eight railroad presidents. Rate of increase will be 

siderably less than that of the past decade. 

ine, R. A Robinson Crusoe railroad. Annalist, May 4, 1914. Pp. 1! 


Descriptive of a native-run railway on the island of Cebu (Philip 


uPsON, S Imerican railways justified by results. N. Am., Apr., 1914. 


iiompson, S. What is at stake in the eastern rate case. Ry. Wid., May, 1914 


Is regulation to mean inquisition, restriction, rate reduction, or 
rrective, constructive, and progressive state guardianship? 


Weaver, S. R. Canada’s parcel post. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1914. Pp. 14. 


\ well-defined place for the new service in the economics of the 


Dominion, alongside the express system of the railways. 


Weems, C. Government railroads in Alaska. N. Am., Apr., 1914. 


Wrout, A. The fight for London trafic. Finan. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1914. 


\ good outlook for the railways if they seize the opportunity. 


Innual government signal bulletin. Ry. Age Gaz., May 29, 1914. Pp. 4. 


During 1913, 4,350 miles of railway installed with automatic block 
gnals and 1,500 miles with non-automatic. 

nparative study in operation—Virginia and C. C. & O. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Apr. 24, 1914. Pp. 74. 


Virginia road hauls all its coal over 2 per cent grades with 3 mills 


ton-mile rate and earns interest. 


relopment work on the St. Louis & San Francisco. Ry. Age Gaz., May 22 


1914. Pp. 6. 
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La régie directe des chemins de fer en Hongrie et les relévements de tarifs. 
Journ, d. Transports, June 13, 1914. Pp. 114. 

Increase of rates on Hungarian state railways since 1910 is regarded 
as evidence of the impossibility of state administrations resisting 
electoral appetites.” 

Résultats de Vexploitation des chemins de fer Francais, Anglais et Allemands 
en 1912 et 1913. Journ. d. Transports, May 30, 1914. Pp. 3. 

Summary of M. Colson’s annual comparison of the operating results 
of the three countries named. 

Le résultat financier des chemins de fer de l'état Italien. Journ. d. Transports, 
May 23, 1914. Pp. 2. 

\bstracts from an article by M. Luigi Einaudi in the Corriere della 
Sera. Italian state railways show a heavy deficit when interest and 
amortisation on the total capital is taken into account. 

Die Eisenbahnen der Erde 1908 bis 1912. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 
1914. Pp. 15. 

Growth of railway mileage continued during 1912 at a steady though 
not conspicuous rate; proportion of mileage in state management in 
reased somewhat. 

Die Giiterbewegung auf deutschen Eisenbahnen und den deutschen Wasser 
strassen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1914. Pp. 48. 
Statistical survey of German freight movement by railway and water 


wav for 1912. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by John Bauer) 
Anenprotu, H. G. Overhead charges in valuations, Elec. Ry. Journ., June 
27, 1914. Pp. 4. 
Describes principal kinds of overhead expenses. 


\nnotp, H. L. Following work through the Ford factory. Engg. Mag., June, 
1914, 


Barsie, C. Goodwill: with special reference to its treatment in partnership 
accounts. Accountant, June 13, 1914. Pp. 10. 


A moderately good conventional discussion of the subject. 
Brennan, T. F. Colliery accounts. Accountant, May 2, 1914. Pp. 6. 
Hortons, R. Colliery accounts. Accountant, Apr. 11, 1914. Pp. 10. 
Jenkrnson, M. W. The audit of various businesses. Accountant, Apr. 4, 1914 
Pp. 12. 


The more usual kinds of errors. The procedure in making an audit. 


Jenkinson, M. W. Some principles of accounting affecting cost accounts. 


Accountant, Apr. 19, 1914. Pp. 19. 
Special consideration of overhead expenses including interest on 
capital and depreciation. 
McPuerson, L. G. The valuation of railways. Ry. Age Gaz., June 26, 1914. 
Pp. 4. 
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merican association against public owne rship in city of Washington Elec 
Ry. Journ., May 23, 1914. 


trguments against public owne rship in District of Columbia Elec. Ry 
Mav 16, 1914. 


Journ., 


f money to California public utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 16, 1914 


The engineer's part in re gulation of public utilities 


Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 17, 
1914 


} e dispute m Toledo. Elee Ry. Journ., Apr. 4, 1914. 


Hearing on public ownership of street railways in Washington Elec. Ry 
Journ. May 30, 1914. 


V. E. L. A. convention papers and discussions. Elec. Wld., June 6, 1914 


Public utility doctors in disagreement. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., 
June, 1914. 


Report of committee on cost of passenger transportation service Flec 


Ry. Journ., June 20, 1914. 


Report of Edmonton municipal railway. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 13, 1914 


Suburban fare zones on Milwaukee system. 


Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 24, 1914. 


lariffs dependent on power factor. Elect’n (1 ondon), Feb. 6, 1914. 


1 two-rate tariff system 


without time-operated control. Elec. Rev. & W 
Elect’n, Dec. 18, 1913. 


Value of public-utility service as a basis of rates. Engg. News, June 18, 
1914. 
Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 
Boye, J. E First case under Canada’s combines 


inre stigation act The 


United Shoe Machinery Company. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. Dak. Apr. 


1914, 


Efficient publicity the keynote. 
Ditzen, P. H. 


The trust problem in the United States. C 
Mar., 1914. 


ase & Comment, 


Second article. The meaning of each phrase of the anti-trust act is 


shown by decision of the courts. 


Duranp, E. D. The trust problem. I. 


The necessity of prohibition or requla 
tion. 


II. The possibility of preventing combination. 


Quart. Journ. Econ., 
May, 1914. 


Monrtacve, G. H. A shortage of directors. Annalist, Apr. 3, 1914. 


Prohibition of interlocking directorates will lead to shortage of 
eficient directors. President Wilson’s plan a mistake. 


ScuNeiDerR, O. Der Kampf um das Petroleum. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 1914. 


The imperial monopoly and the Standard Oil Co. 


Organization of 
the monopoly ; price and profits. 
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scHER, I Frauenarbeit und Familie. Ann. f. Soz. Pol. u. Gesetz., IIT, 
5-6, 1914. Pp. 37. 
[he increase in the number of wage-earning women as shown by the 
occupation census of 1907 is deceptive. 
Gerpart, W. M. The present law of trade disputes and trade unions. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., May, 1914. Pp. 38. 
Compre hensive description and penetrating criticism of the Acts of 
906 and 1913. 
Gompers, S. Judicial labor-phobia in anti-trust law, injunctions and contempts. 
\{m. Federationist, June, 1914. Pp. 23. 
Criticises injunction issued by Judge Dayton in West Virginia 
iners’ strike. 
Goon, E. T. The hours of labour question, Intern. Rev. Com. & Indus., May, 
1914. Pp. 8. 
The reduction of working hours leads to the shift system and the 
msequent derangement of the workers’ mode of life. 
Goop, T. The railway labour problem. Finan. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1914. Pp. 5. 
\rguments for and against “recognition” of the unions. 
Hoxie, R. F. Trade unionism in the United States: the interpretation of 
union types. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1914. Pp. 17. 
Trade unionism in the United States is non-unitary in character. 
(he unions may be grouped under functional types. 
TuNGHANN. Der Kampf um die Arbeitsleistung in Australien und Amerika 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., 2, 1914. Pp. 7. 
Remuneration by the piece is repugnant to socialistic ideals. 


KamprrmMeYeR, P. Neue Gewerkschafts-Literatur. Ann. f. Soz. Pol. u. Gesetz 
III, 5-6, 1914. 


> 


Kenney. R Norwegian labour conditions. New Statesman, May 30, 1914 
Rapid growth of trade unionism; improving conditions of labor; 
good and well administered labor legislation. 


Maort, | Il laboro della donna nella sua eroluzione. Riv. Ital. di Sociologia, 
Jan.-Feb., 1914. Pp. 17. 


Paven, La rénovation de Uapprentissage. 1’Econ. Frang., Apr. 4, 1914. 

teviews the attempts being made in France to revive apprenticeship. 
Poutsema, H. J. Labour struggles in South Africa. Contemp. Rev., Apr., 

1914. Pp. 6. 

\ttack on government’s labor policy by one of exiled labor leaders. 
Scuippet, M. Von der amerikanischen Arbeiterbewegung. Social. Monatsh., 

6, 1914. Pp. 7. 

The American labor movement defended against socialist criticism. 
ScHMOLLER, G. Die Tatsachen der Lohnbewegung in Geschichte und Gegen 


wart. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 1914. Pp. 32. 


Review of the course of wages in England, France, and Germany. 
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\ recent decision of Justice Higgins of Australia which gives dockers 
. high hourly rate offers a solution of the problem of casual labor. 
yment, Amer. Lab. Legis. Rev., May, 1914. Pp. 205. 
Papers read at the First National Conference on Unemployment, 
February, 1914. 


Prices and Cost of Living 
\rsrecut, G. Die Struktur des Ausgabenbudgets verschiedener Bevdlker ungs 


hichten auf Grund neuerer haushaltungsstatistischer Erhebungen. Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 3, 1914. 


snesclANI-T'urront, C. Ueber die jahreszeitlichen Schwankungen des Gesamt- 
rarenpreisniveaus. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. 

Gurer. I Die Preiskurve und das Teuerungsproblem. 1. II Zeitschr. f 
Socialwis., May, June, 1914. 

Grrapze. H. Die Brotpreise in Berlin 1913. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 3, 
1914 

kersuaw, B. C. Labour unrest and the rise in prices. Finan. Rev. Rev., 
M iV, 1914. 


Nesrier-Tricocue, G. Notre enquéte sur Taction des communes des Etats 
Unis contre la cherté de la vie. Annales de la Régie Directe, Nov., 1913; 
Jan., 1914. 

Paisu, G. Prices of commodities in 1913. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Apr., 1914 
TyszKa, C. Tatsachen und Ursachen der internationalen Verteuerung der 
Lebenshaltung. Ann. f. Soz. Pol. u. Gesetz., IIT, 5-6, 1914. 

Die Entwicklung des Preisniveaus und des Getreidebedarfs in Deutschland und 
England in den letzten Dezennien. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., IIT, 47, 6, 1914. 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
\. L. Reform des schweizerischen Bankwesens. Die Bank, June, 1914 


\ccern, E. E. The federal reserve system. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1914 


CHAMBERLAIN, L. Effect of federal reserve act on security values Trust 


Companies, Apr., 1914. 


CHAMBERLAIN, L,, Mr. Brandeis’ misrepresentation of the investment banker 


Moody's Mag., Apr., 1914. 


Conway, T. The financial policy of the federal reserre banks. Journ. Pol 
Econ., Apr., 1914. 

Davinson, D. Bankreformen: Fdérenta Staterna. Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1914 
Considers the main features of the new American currency law 

excellent. The author believes that it will indirectly favorably affect 

European banking conditions, but also bring American banks into 

keener competition with European. 

Dus, M. Die Geldkrise in Oesterreich-Ungarn. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 
47, 5, 1914. 
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Spracve, O. M. W. Commercial paper and the federal reserve bank. Journ 
Pol. Econ., May, 1914. 

Spracue, O. M. W. The federal reserve act of 1918. Yale Rev., Apr., 1914 

rayton, F. M. The elasticity of note issue under the new currency law 
Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1914. 

[roner, H. Banking in Denmark: an historical sketch. Bankers’ Mag., June, 
1914. 

Urnicu, A. New York as foreign exchange center. ‘Trust Companies, Apr., 
1914. 

Usuer, A. P. The origin of the bill of exchange. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 
1914. 

Wattace, D. D. The federal reserve act of 1913. S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 
1914. 

Warpurc, P. M. System of discounts and acceptances in Europe. Crust 
Companies, May, 1914. 

Woirr, R. Crises monétaires mondiales. Journ. des Econ., May, 1914 

Wooprurr, G. Collecting checks under the currency law. Journ, Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1914. 
mmercial paper under the federal reserve act. Bankers’ Mag., Apr., 1914. 

Dietze: Geldnot. Finanzpolitisches aus Frankreich. Zeit- und Streitfragen, 
June, 1914. 


The organization of savings banks in Sweden and the investment of their 
capital. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Apr., 1914. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by C. C. Williamson) 
(Amprose, W. J. L. Evasion of the land values duties. Law Quart. Rev., 
Apr., 1914. Pp. 6. 
Recommends evasion and points out methods for accomplishing it. 


Amoroso, L,. Sopra il punto di monopolio di Cournot, relativamento all’ 
impotesi che il monopolista sia colpito du un’ imposta progressiva, Giorn 
d. Econ., Apr., 1914. Pp. 11. 

Bicwooo, G. Les finances Belges en 1913. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 
1914. Pp. 44. 

Bianp, J. O. P. La situation économique et financiére de la Chine Rev. 
Econ, Intern., May 20, 1914. Pp. 26. 

Buttock, C. J. New York’s taration problem. Real Estate Mag., Apr., 
1914. Pp. 4. 
Review of tax legislation in New York state. Recommends extending 

powers of state tax commission and repeal of secured debt tax. 


Buttock, C. J. Single tar in Vancouver. N. Y. Evening Post, June 20, 
i914. P. 1. 
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In seeking for new sources of revenue to provide for wasteful and 

extravagant expenditures legislatures should not make the serious error 
f increasing the tax burdens of corporations. 
Fares, B Le premier budget du Protectorat Marocain. Rey. Européenne 

et Coloniale, May, 1914. Pp. 5. 

Fruipay, PF. Methods of railway taxation in Michigan. Ry. Age Gaz., June 
12, 1914. Pp. 4 

Michigan railways are overtaxed. Assessment of other property at 
full value would afford relief. 

Gornrern, G, L’impét de guerre en Allemagne. Rev. Econ. Intern., Mar., 
1914. Pp. 17. 

Act of 1913 reveals tendency toward general system of direct taxes 
for Empire, with states raising revenue by adding to same levies, just as 
now local governments make additions to state taxes. 

Gvuyor, Y. L’emprunt ture. Journ. des Econ., May, 1914. Pp. 11. 
Gvyor, Y. Les risques de guerre et les charges militaires. Journ. des Econ., 

June, 1914. Pp. 16. 

Prudent statesmen will see that military expenditures are not in 
creased, for militarism is driving the state in the direction of socialism. 
Hacnin, J. La réforme de Vimpét: le point de vue des agriculteurs, indus 

triels, commercants, ouvriers. Mouy. Social, Mar. & Apr., 1914 
Haristoy, J Les resultats financiers de Vinitiative parlementaire en matiére 

de lois finances, Econ. Franc., Apr. ll, 1914. Pp. 2. 

Hoste, A. The salt production and salt revenue of China, Nineteenth Cent., 

May, 1914. Pp. 24. 

Review of salt administration, methods of production, quantity of 
product and revenue. 

Hurp, A. The new finance: How shall we pay for a war. Fortn. Rev., June, 

1914. Pp. 10. 

Llovd-George finance—taxation of the rich and expenditure for a 
social programme’’—weakens the war resources. 
eze, G. L’impét sur le revenu dans les Etats-Unis de Amérique du Nord 

Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1914. Pp. 39. 

\ full description of the law, with inte rpretation. Based largely 
m Professor Seligman’s writings. 
lounson, L. J. The single tax in relation to public health Am. Journ. Pub 

Health, June, 1914. Pp. 8. 

\uthor is professor of civil engineering in Harvard. Claims singl 
tax would reduce poverty and produce funds to promote public health. 
Kocu, P. Die Zwangstilgung der Anleihe. Ann. deutsch. Reichs, May, 1914 
Laronp, G La situation économique et financidre de l'argentine a la fin 

de 1913. Journ. des Econ., Apr., 1914. Pp. 9. 

Paut. Les convulsions d’une chambre « rpirante et dun 


ministére disloqué. L’ Econ. Franc., Mar. 28, Apr. 4, 1914. Pp 5 
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cecarsr. H. Home rule in tavation. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1914. Pp. 16. 
Home rule in local taxation should be narrowly restricted and accom 


ed by the close supervision of a centrally appointed administrativ« 


Ceraisr, H Problems in municipal indebtedness. Journ. Account., Apr., 


Sovepa, J. Japanese finance, 1910-1913. Econ. Journ., June, 1914. Pp. 11. 
Summarizes the principal economic and financial developments. 
Sruxouam, F. D. Taxation and the cost of living. Commonwealth Club of 
California, Transactions, Apr., 1914. Pp. 6. 
Concludes: “There is no possible means of fixing accurately the 
t of the increased burden of taxation upon the cost of living.” 


6 rz, G Die Reichsbesitzsteuer. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 4 & 


1914. Pp. 83 
Srepexem, A. Die Wertzuwachsteuer. Soz. Monatsh. 1914. Pp. 11. 
e L’impot sur le revenu. Le projet Caillaux, le rapport Aimond et 


discussion au Sénat. Rev. Soc., Apr. 15, 1914. Pp. 27. 


Swan, H. S. The unearned increment tax. Nat. Munic. Rev., Apr., 1914. 


ferzuarr, O Schulden und Steuern der preussischen Gemeinden. Ann 
itsch. Reichs, May, 1914. Pp. 9. 


unte, W. J Passing of the public lands, Atlantic, June, 1914. 


\nD, P L’évolution de la dime ecclesiastique en France aur wiv® et 


siécles. Zeitsch. d. Savigny Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., vol. 34, 1914 


snd, J. I The taxes upon movables of the reign of Edward II. Eng 
Hist. Rev., Apr., 1914. Pp. 5. 
idget. Banker's Mag., June, 1914. Pp. 11. 
Criticism of the Lloyd-George budget introduced in the House of 
Commons, May 4. 


yet dilemma: how investors should act Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 


1914 Pp. 6. 
Criticism of budget, especially the increase of tax on moderate 


mes, 

cadastre in Spain. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., Mar., 1914. Pp. 12 
Gives history and present conditions of tax maps and other data 
essary for taxation of land. 
ts finances locales de 1897-98 & 1911-12. [Japan.|] Bull. Stat. & Légis 
Comp., Feb., 1914. Pp. 3. 

Statistical tables of local finance and national debt. Data from 
Vinancial and Economic Annual of Japan.” 

me tax deductions. Invest. Bankers Assoc. Bull., June 2, 1914. Pp. 12. 


Correspondence and opinions of counsel concerning the income tax 


plied to partnerships. 
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Le Bull. Stat. & Légis. Comp., 
Le re ja 1S. Bull. Stat 


Report sal Assoc. Bull, May 12, 1914 


é tidte und Landgemeinden 
Repr Jahrg. 39, No. 61. 


CaBiatI, A ping.” (A proporito de 
Soc., Mar, 1914. Pp. 35. 
The oc v illustrated by diagrams. TI 
rdly serious; less than 1 per 
1” in It ily. 


ique. Journ. des Eco 


HENNINGS Zille in seiner Bedeutung fiir die 


Sfiat i Weltwirtsch Archiv, Apr., 1914 


Hinst, F. \ ee t é ith the history of tariff 

tsch. Archiv, Apr., 1914. Pp. 17 
Brief s v. 1903-1914. 

HocuscHl llemand et Allemagne 

Econ., Apr. 15, 1914. Pp. 14 
Russian grain trade. 


dei prez. Rif. Soc., Mar. 
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Pp. 8 
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Pp. 4 
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(he forms of “dumping”; the relation of price fluctuations, distance, 


tis, etc. 
\. Sul deprezzamento dell esportazioni. Rif. Soc., Mar., 1914. Pp. 8 
\ dissenting reply to the article by Cabiati in the same number. 


\ Vr. Bonar Law as free-trader. Eng. Rev., May, 1914 Pp. 15 


Sharp criticism of Bonar Law’s latest position, 


.R. Jl “dumping” considerato dal lato pratico, oppure: un caso tipico 
lumping.” Rif. Soc., Mar., 1914. Pp. 16. 
lhe author is the director of the Italian Iron and Steel Associa 
he rejects as ‘theoretic’ Cabiati’s defense of “dumping.” 


ry, J. D Tariff and politics. Century, June, 1914. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 
W.A Some impressions of the first six months’ working of com 
) insurance against unemployment in England. Charity Organ 
May, 1914 Pp 15. 
laults largely due to the compulsory feature, which the writer hopes 
gradually discarded. 
L’assurance en faveur des marins francais L’Ecom. Franc., 
lune 20, 1914. Pp. 2. 
Second article; devoted to the Seamen’s Provident Fund (Caisse d: 
ince des marins francais). Argues that the present plan of 
| assessments for current pensions is fundamentally wrong. 
wHARD, I Das Problem der éffentlichen Arbeitslose nversicherung nach 
seinem gegenwidrtigen Stande. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 1914. Pp. 28. 
‘ives survey of problem and states what various countries are doing. 
has arrived when the introduction of unemployment insurances 


to Germany is only a question of really desiring to undertake it. 


HARDT Der Uebergang der Versicherung infolge Eigentums- und 
Besitzwechsels. Zeitschr. f. ges. Versicherungswis., May, 1914. Pp. 6. 


Summarizes German law as to status of parties in the case of 


roperty covered by insurance (fire, liability, ete.) when it is 


nsferred. 

UN Ein Beitrag zur Technik der Lebensriickversicherung. Zeitschr. f 
ges. Versicherungswis., May, 1914. Pp. 16. 

Formulas, tables, and graphs for a method of testing the adequacy 

reinsurance premiums. 

“MAN, K. Unemployment insurance in France. Survey, June 6, 1914 Pp. 2. 

Subsidized insurance making only slight progress. Present need is 

r better employment: agencies. 

umer, W. T. An insurance superintendent's unique but deserved findings 
\m. Underwriter, May, 1914. Pp. 7. 

Commends the program of social service of a large New York life 


surance company. 
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Moser Die Sterbegeldversicherung und das Verbot der Pfandung von “He 
bungen aus Sterbekassen.” Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., May, 
1914 Pp. 29. 

Policy loans are not permissible in the forms of insurance known as 
death benefit (“industrial”) insurance, unless the policy is for amounts 
exceeding 2,000 marks. 

Wochenhilfe nach der Reichsvre rsicherungsordnung. Soz. Praxis, 
June 4, 1914. Pp. 2. 

Sick funds have shown but little desire to provide the additional 
maternity benefits which the new insurance code permits. 

Inde f current fire insurance and related subjects literature. Bull. Ins. 
Libr. Assoc., Boston, Apr., 1914. Pp. 25. 

Vaternity in the budget. New Statesman, May 2, 1914. Pp. 2 
In Great Britain at least 1,500,000 wives are at present unprovided 

for in childbirth. Methods are suggested for providing benefits. 

The most promising fie Id for life insurance cultivation—the benedicts and 


prospective be nedicts under age 380. Am. Underwriter, Apr., 1914. Pp. 7. 
Publications of recent date re lating to agricultural insurance and thrift Mo 
Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., Apr., 1914. Pp. 5. 
Gives titles of books and periodical articles, official and other. 
Three experts discuss compensation insurance. Greater N. Y., June 29, 1914. 
Pp 5 


Debate in which the usual arguments are advanced for compensa 


tion insurance in (1) stock companies (2) state insurance fund and 


mutual organizations. 


Population and Migration 
(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 

\nprew, A. P. The crux of the immigration question. N. Am., June, 1914 

\ntin, M. Immigration. American, Apr., 1914. 

The first of a series of articles dealing with immigration. This 
issue considers principally admission tests. 

Bowtey, A. L. Rural population in England and Wales: a study of the 
changes of de nsity, occupations, and ages. Journ. Royal Statis. Soc., 
May, 1914. Pp. 55. 

A valuable article showing that since 1901 the rural districts of 
England are gaining in population. 

Bureporrer, F. Beriicksichtigung bayerischer Verhdltnisse Allgemeines 
Statistisches Archiv, VII, 2, 1914. Pp. 92. 

An article of very great value. Birth-rate and infant mortality, in 
Bavaria, are closely related; artificial feeding of infants seems to be 
responsible for the high infant mortality, and also in part for the 
high birth-rate. 


Errerrz, O. Théorie ponophysiccratique de la population avec quelques ré- 
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Massey. M Vital statistics in North Carolina. S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 
1914 

General assembly of 1913 in North Carolina enacted law requiring 
registration of all births and deaths throughout entire state. 

Morrara, G. Nuove ricerche sulla mortalita italiana. Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 
1914. Pp. IL. 

The striking development is the decrease of the death-rate. 

Mretrer, J. Bevdlkerungsentwicklung der Vororte von Berlin, London und 

Paris seit 1801. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 5, 1914. Pp. 8. 

Comparative growth of the suburbs of Berlin, London, and Paris 
since 1801. 

Muentier, J Die Zunahme der Bevilkerung in den hauptsdchlichsten Kul 
furstaaten wihrend des 19. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., III, 47, 

1, 1914. Pp. 2. 

Tables giving increase in population in the principal European 
countries and in United States during nineteenth century. 

Ross, E. A. The Celtic immigrant tide. Century, Apr., 1914. 

Interesting study of history of Irish immigration to this country, 
together with characteristics of this race as displayed in America. 
Sarerpy, C. W. The first decade of modern eugenics. Sociol. Rev., Apr., 

1914. Pp. 16 

The recent contributions to the literature and method of eugenies. 
Sateesy, C. W. Progress of eugenics, Forum, Apr., 1914. 

Scuattmayer, W. Sozialhygiene und Eugenik. I. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., May, 

1914. Pp. 10. 

\n endeavor to define the sphere of eugenics. 

Senstnt, G. Teoria dell’ equilibrio di composizione dell classi sociali. Riv. 

Ital. di Sociologia, Sept.-Dec., 1913. Pp. 72. 

Chiefly an attempt to study the impcrtant static and dynamic 
phenomena in the equilibrium of the composition of the various social 
classe S. 

Srerner, L. Our recent immigrants as farmers. Rev. of Rev., Mar., 1914. 

Proposal for national organization to place before immigrants the 
advantages of farming and to assist them in finding proper location. 
StepHenson, G. T. The segregation of the white and negro races in rural 

communities of North Carolina. S, Atlantic Quart., Apr., 1914. Pp. 11. 

Proposal recently been made that the general assembly of North 
Carolina enact a statute providing that wherever the greater part of 
the land acreage in any given district is owned by one race, a majority 
of voters in such a district may say that in the future no land shall 
be sold to a person of a different race. Advise a commission to investi 
gate conditions in the state. 


Pauperism and Charities 
(Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 
Bentwicn, N. Legal aid for the poor. Contemp. Rev., Apr., 1914, 
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Vemer, | Protecting residential districts Am. City, June, 1914. Pp. 5 
Critical and constructive treatment of American zoning. 


\ rn, H Copartnership housing in Great Britain. Am. City, May, 1914. 


Weper, G. A. Report on housing and living conditions in the neglected se 
tions of Richmond, Virginia. Society for the Betterment of Housing and 
Living Conditions in Richmond, 1913. Pp. 80. 

Distinctive features of survey are: covers one-family frame houses 
chiefly ; over half of the occupants are negroes; yard water-closets and 
vard hydrants constitute the usual sanitary conveniences; white fami 
iies average payment of only 11 per cent income for rent, negroes, 
14 per cent. Part II deals with existing housing regulations of 
Richmond and suggested improvements. The report is prepared with 
more than average care and thoroughness. 

Wiruams, | B. Building regulations by districts, the lesson of Berlin 
Nat. Housing Ass’n Pub., No. 24, Apr., 1914. Pp. 9. 

House building in Great Britain in the years 1900 to 1912. Statistical & 
other Memoranda upon Pol. & Soc. Questions of the Day, Feb., 1914. 
Diminution of houses built for poorer classes under liberal 

government, 

Housing reform in New York City. Report of the Tenement House Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, 1911, 1912, 
1913, Jan., 1914. Pp. 47. 

Useful summary of changes in housing legislation of New York 
Citv, 1900-13. Legislative activity of the Tenement House Committee 
receives major emphasis; eight pages devoted to treatment of th 

Grimmer Case’’ and issues involved. 

Vanufacturing concrete houses at low cost—-works at Midland, Pa. Concrete 
Cement Age, Apr., 1914. Pp. 2. 

Plans of $890 houses built by Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 

The urban land report. New Statesman, Apr. 4, 1914. Pp. 2 
Approves second part of report of Liberal Land Enquiry Com 

mittee. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
E. Studie wiber die Methode der Stichprobenerhebung Archiv 
fiir Rassen und Gesellschaftsbiologie, X, 1-2, 1913. 
Bernuemmer, E. Zur Frage der Berechnung von Totalindices in der Semi 
ologie. Stat. Monatschrift, Apr., 1914. Pp. 6. 
An important discussion of statistical indices of economic conditions. 
Neglects recent American work. 
Bowtey, A. L. The British super-tax and the distribution of income. Quart 
Journ. Econ., Feb., 1914. Pp. 14. 


A more thorough study of the new British income statistics than 
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Concludes, as against Karl Pearson and others, “that it would be 

st premature to base any conclusions as to the racial effects 

estricting fertility upon the view that earlier born members of families 

are of inferior quality.” 

cenruer, A. Gebiete und Methoden der amtlichen Arbeitsstatistik in den 

wichtigsten Industriestaaten. Soziale Praxis, Jan. 5, 1914. 
exruer. LHrkenntnistheorie und Statistik. 11. Deutsches Stat. Zentral 

blatt, May, 1914. Pp. 3. 

Concluding instalment, dealing especially with the thesis of L. von 

Mises that price statistics throw no light on the causes of the general 

rise of prices. 

Hazert, W. Suggestions for recording the life history and family connec- 
tions of every individual. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., June, 1914. Pp. 19 

Proposes a permanent card catalogue of the population. 

Hecxscner, E. F. Statistikens stdllning viel vara universitet. Ek. Tids., No 
1, 1914. Pp. 11. 

The status of statistics at Swedish universities particularly at Lund 
where an independent department of statistics seems about to be 
established. 

Hvis, C. H. The service of statistics to history. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
\ssoc., Mar., 1914. Pp. 10. 

History utilizes statistics but does not use the statistical method. 
\ brilliant paper. 

Insovera, F, Sulla perequazione mediante curve unimodali semplici. Giorn 
d. Econ., Jan., 1914. Pp. 10. 

Kintey, D. The service of statistics to economics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
\ssoc., Mar., 1914. Pp. 10. 

Statistics furnishes economic facts, lays the basis of empirical laws, 
shows economic movements, affords a basis for legislation, traces the 
effects of legislation, establishes general theories. 

Korppter, H. Ein problem der hiheren Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung in seiner 
Anwendung auf die Statistik. Ann. Versichergsw., 44, 1913. 

KoruMANN, P. “Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung des deutschen Volkes” 
nach der Berufszahlung vom 12. Juni 1907. Schmollers Jahrb., 38, 2, 
1914. Pp. 79. 

Che first instalment of a thoroughgoing discussion. 

Lauck, W. J. The necessity of better railway wage statistics. Annalist, May 
11, 1914. 

Allocation of wage costs between freight and passenger service is 
especially needed. 

Lenrenotr, R. A. The elasticity of demand for wheat. Econ. Journ., June, 
1914, 

An ingenious computation, utilizing the price of English imported 
wheat (corrected for the movement of general prices by Sauerbeck’s 
index number) and the amount of the world’s crop. Finds a coefficient 
of elasticity of 0.6, 
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Primarily a polemic against Major Leonard Darwin and other 
vriters in the Eugenics Review. 
Pearson, K Note on the essential conditions that a population breeding at 
m should be in a stable state. Biometrika, Apr., 1914. Pp. 4. 


sur, A. Zahlen fiir das Gewicht der Landwirtschaft und ihrer Be 
tricbsgréssenklassen, Zeitschr. d. k. Preuss. Stat. Landesamtes, 54, 2 


| wirz, G. v. Praktische Verwendbarkeit logarithmischer Diagramme 
Allgm. Stat. Archiv, 8, 1, 1914. Pp. 13. 
More especially an analysis of the methods applied to income statis 
tics by Pareto, Gini, and Tabacovici. 
Puipnam, K. Die Statistik als Wissenschaft in Oesterreich im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Statist. Monatsch, Aug.-Sept., 1913. 


PupramM, K. and Forscueimer, K. Wirtschaftsstatistische Chronik. Stat 
Monatschrift, Feb.-Mar., 1914. Pp. 41. 


\n excellent resumé of Austrian statistics for 1913. 


Ricci, I limiti della statistica. Riv. Ital. di Sociologia, Sept.-Dec., 1913. 


An attempt to refine the definition of statistics. 

Scumip, | Der statistische Unterricht vor dem Forum der deutschen Hoch- 

schulen. Deutsches Stat. Zentralblatt, Apr., 1914. 

\ discussion of ways and means of procuring a larger measure of 
recognition for statistics on the part of German universities and 
technical and commercial high schools. 

Scumip, F. Die “Deutsche Biicherei” als Grundlage einer deutschen Literatur 
tatistik Deutsches Stat. Zentralblatt, June, 1914. Pp. 3. 
Scuorr, S. Gdétterdimmerung in der Statistik? Allgm. Stat. Archiv, 8, 1, 

1914. Pp. 9. 

Holds, as against H. Forcher’s recent book, Die statistische Method. 
ils selbstandige Wissenschaft, that there are important parts of the 
field of statisties to which the mathematical method is inapplicable. 


pen, H. E. Tables of Poisson's exponential binominal limit. Biometrika, 
Apr, 1914. Pp. 11. 


Stamp, J. C. A new illustration of Pareto’s law. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., 
Jan., 1914, Pp. 5. 

The returns of the supertax recently imposed upon British incomes 
ire adjusted very neatly (except for the highest and lowest incomes) 
to Pareto’s income equation, with an index of “inquality” of 1.68. 
Storey, C. J. The technique of public statistical exhibits. Quart. Pubs. Am. 

Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1914. Pp. 5. 
“StupeENtT.”” The elimination of spurious correlation due to position in time 

or space. Biometrika, Apr., 1914. 

\n extension of Hooker’s method, but utilizing the correlation of 
successive differences. Important for students of economic statistics. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the membership of 
\merican Economie Association on July 10, 1914, as compared 
that of December 20, 1912. In addition to the 2,173 members 


re were, on July 10, 309 subscibers, making a total of 2,482. 


1912 1914 1912 1914 
Dec. 20 July 10 Dec. 20 July 10 
Central States 
Ohio 
Hampshire Michigar 
nt ; j Indiana 
husetts 35 : Illinois 
Island Wisconsin 
ut 7 i7 Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 


Western State 
Arizona 
Idaho 
Nebraska 
Utah 
Colorado 
Kansas 
New Mexico 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Wyoming 


Pacific States 
W ashingtor 


Oregon 


( nesseé 
ntucky 
ima 
A California 
lexas 
Louisiana 
SSI sippi 5 Hawaii 
Oklahoma ‘ Canada 


Other Countries 86 


Total 2464 


The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education held its 
twenty-second meeting at Princeton, N. J., June 23-26. TT. H. B. 


McKnight, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, 


made an address on “The financial departme nt of a ¢chool or uni 
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\ 
( ‘ 
i e Slates 520 162 
N York 580 518 
New Jerse 75 62 
ylvani 180 141 2 
ware 6 q 3 
Marvland 29 2] 20 
ist. of Columbia 105 95 7 5 
- 19 19 
j 3 4 
7 
t \ ryinia 7 
~ 9 5 
Virginia ‘ 17 15 
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North Carolina 9 S 
South Caroline 1 
15 5 83 
Florida 9 9 
22 
12 10 
72 75 
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42 40 
85 
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2173 


versit' | svivania State 
read a pa] gement 

The Amer ! 1 Social Science is preparing 
to celebrat ril f 19] 

The Nat 1 its eighth annual co 
ference it D 

The West ng a conterence on ‘Ameri 
can transport r and one on “Socialism” in 
the spring 

The Natio receive a report from a com 
mittee on mu ng at its annual meeting in 
Baltimore, 

[The United & \gricultural Credits has trans 
mitted to ¢ t, Pers al or Short-Term 
Credit (Sen. | Cong., 2 Sess., 1914, pp. 32) 
The American nited States Commission com 
pleted their } cation of parts II and III] 
Part II cons rature dealing with agricul 
tural cooperat t United States, with an 
appendix pres nt states bearing upon rural 
credit unions ¢ l Sess., 1914, pp. 95). 

In Januar f the Department of Agri 
culture and ‘I nd appointed a committee, 
composed of tl 3, to inquire into the exist 
ing systems of rural classes in Ireland, and 
suggest what, if nvolving financial assistance 
from the exch e system, and to consider 
especially the f st suited to the requir 
ments of the o 1 by the Land Acts in the 
Western district it the entire country. Pro 
fessor Charles | versity, and Rev. Thomas A. 
Finlay, profess RN nal University of Ireland, 
are members of rt is comprehensive, logically 
arranged, and « A. Thom & Co., 4s. 8d.). 

Although the | 1 not begin its decennial in 
vestigation perta 1 taxation until just before 
January 1, 1914 from the press, Nation 
and State Indel ; stments, IS70-1915 (pp. 


204). When tl nvestigation ten years ago, 
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no part of the report was published until all parts were ready. This 
delaved the publication of any of the information gathered from 
1908 until 1907. The new policy provides for the publication of 
results in the form of pamphlet bulletins, each dealing with a specific 
phase of the subject. A second bulletin dealing with Tazation and 
on Systems, and bringing to date the section of the last decen 
nial report prepared by Professor Plehn, is also ready; and there 
will soon be a third, National and State Revenues, Expenditures, and 
Public Properties. Further data will be published as quickly as 
possible after collection, and when all phases of the subject have been 


nvestigated, the various bulletins will be assembled. 


The Department of Investigation and Statistics of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio is conducting an elaborate investigation into the 
ists of living of self-supporting, wage-earning women in factories, 
mercantile institutions, and other places of employment throughout 
the state. The purpose is to furnish information which will assist the 
legislature in its consideration of bills for a minimum wage for 


women, 


Preparatory to making a report on the advisability of having the 
state fix minimum rates of wages for workers, the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission has circulated a list of questions 
on the wage problem. It is hoped thus to obtain views and suggestions 
from a varied experience. 

The Social Insurance Department of the National Civie Federa- 
on in considering the question, Should there be a systematic scheme 
f compulsory sickness insurance advocated for state legislation in 
the United States? has sent out a committee on preliminary foreign 
nquiry to make a general survey of the field in Europe during the 


summer, 


At the New York School of Philanthropy during the coming year 
Mary Van Kleeck will give a course on modern industrial conditions 
ind Frederick A. Cleveland will give a course on the administration of 
social agencies. 

An experimental school of vocational education will be opened 
in the Woolworth Building, New York City, for the business training 
of the younger employees of the tenants of the building. It will be 
in charge of a committee of the Merchants’ Association in coépera- 
tion with the Board of Education. 


The National Municipal League has established the Morton Denison 


Hull prize of $250, to be awarded annually for the best essay on a 


an 
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In June appeared the first number of The Mississippi Valley His- 
cal Review which will be issued quarterly at a subscription of 


ree dollars (Clarence S. Paine, Secretary-treasurer, Lincoln, Nebr.). 


Students of Indian economics will be interested in the first number 
the Journal of the Madras Economic Association (Madras). It 
contains surveys of the economic condition of two ty, cal Madras 


villages. 


Recent numbers of Wirtschafts- und Naturwissenschaftliche Zeit- 
d Streitfragen, now in its first year, contained articles on the anti 
movement, unemployment and poverty in Germany and England 

n 1913, government and economics, and a series of articles on the 
International Tobaeco Trust. There is also a section of book reviews 
which includes notice of American and English publications. The 
journal is edited by M. Ernst and is issued monthly, each number con- 
taining sixteen pages, price 50 Pfg. (Berlin-Charlottenburg: Sozia- 


} 


LOgiS¢ hes Verlag). 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. James E. Allison has been appointed lecturer in economics of 


public utilities at Washington University. 


Dr. John H. Ashworth has been appointed instructor of economics 


if in Pennsylvania State College. 
° Dr. Edward W. Bemis has recently undertaken the appraisal of 
ys public utilities in the city of Washington, a 23, He is also to 
2 engage in a similar undertaking for the appraisal of the street rail- 
' ways of Detroit which, it is expected, will be purchased within a 
few months by the city. 
] Dr. John Lee Coulter has been appointed by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations to take charge of and prepare 
the report on that branch of their work which has to do with agri- 
cultural labor and farm tenant problems. 
nt 
Dr. Lloyd M. Crosgrave, of Harvard University, lias been appointed 
- instructor in elementary economics and labor problems at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
Ir, Dr. Ira B. Cross, of Leland Stanford Jr. University, has been called 
to the University of California. 
ed Mr. Jay Dunne has been promoted to the rank of instructor in 


accounting at the University of Chicago. 


& 
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Mr. Robert J. Ray has resigned his position as professor of eco 
mies in Keio University, Tokyo, Japan, and will spend a year in 


dy in Germany before returning to the United States. 


Dr. Edward Clyde Robbins is to be instructor in economics at Mt. 
ilyoke College. 
Professor E. V. D. Robinson, of the University of Minnesota, is on 


ive of absence. 

Dr. W. A. Robinson has been appointed assistant professor of eco 
mics at Washington University. 

Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, has gone 


to South America on six months’ leave of absence. 


Mr. Horace Secrist, assistant professor of economics at North 
western University, was engaged during the summer in making for 
the United States Industrial Relations Commission an analysis of the 
statistical methods and output of American labor bureaus. 

Professor E. N. Tuckey has resigned his position at Syracuse 
University. 

The following additions have been made to the faculty of the North 
western University School of Commerce: Henry P. Dutton, instructor 
in factory management; Arthur T. Grossman, instructor in accounting; 


and William D. Kerr, lecturer in transportation law. 


\t Oberlin College the departments of economics and sociology have 
been separated. Harley L. Lutz is promoted from associate pro 
fessor to professor of economics; H. E. Miller, of Olivet College, is 
ippointed professor of sociology; and Miss Hazel Kyrk, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, instructor in economics. Miss Gray, for two years 
nstructor in economics, has accepted a fellowship with the Women’s 


Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 


New appointments in the department of economics and sociology 
at Ohio State University are: V. W. Bruder and M. H. Hunter, in 
structors; W. C. Weidler, G. L. Harris, and O. F. Wilkinson, assistants. 


At the University of Pittsburgh, Mr. A. B. Wright, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been appointed instructor in political science; Mr. 
Leroy L. Davison, of Purdue University, instructor in commerce; and 


Mr. Charles Arnold, instructor in journalism. 
At the University of Washington, Seattle, Dr. Harry E. Smith of 
Cornell University has been appointed assistant professor of economics 


and Mr. Frank J. Laube, instructor of political and social science. 
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